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WHEELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 


NOW, AS EVER, IN THE ASCENDANT. 


PRICES JUST REDUCED. 


Sewing-Machine Awards by the American Institute, N. ¥., 1859-60, 


We would ask the earnest and candid attention of the 
public, and especially of that public more immediately repre- 
sented by the Danvitte Review, to the following discrimi- 
nating award of the intelligent Committee on Sewing- 
Machines of the American Institute : 
The Machines are arranged according to the stitch made, 
and the purpose to which the machine is to be applied, in 
four classes—First, Second, Third and Fourth ; a classifica- 
tion indicating the order of importance and usefulness 
Class First includes the Shuttle or Lock-Stitch Machine 
for family use, and for manufactures in the same range of 
purpose and material. The Committee assign to this class 
the highest rank on account of the e/asticity, permanence, 
beauty, and general desirableness of the stitching when done. 
and the wide range of its application. At the head of this™: 
* class they place the Wheeler & Wilson Machine, the uniform award for this Machine wherever 
it has been exhibited in competition in all parts of the country. 
Class Second includes the Shuttle or Lock-Stitch Machines for heavy manufacturing pur- 


Class Third includes the Double Thread Chain-Stitch Machines. The Committee object to 
the stitch made by these, as it requires more thread than any other stitch, and leaves a ridge 
projecting from one side of the seam, which, in the Committee’s opinion, must usually impair 
the durability of the seam, and the value and durability of the garments, or other manufac- 
tures put together with it, though some of the machines making this stitch can be used very 
well for the plain line embroidering purposes, an‘ for garments that it may be desirable to alter, 
as the stitch may be raveled in the same manner as knitling-work. ‘‘ At the head of this class 
the Committee place the Grover & Baker Machine.” 

Class Fourth includes the Single Thread Ciain-Stitch Machines. The Committee consider 
the tendency of this stitch to ravel to be an objection so serious that they refuse to recommend 
the machine, making for it no reward or premium. 


THE WHEELER & WILSON MACHINE 


Still continues to hold the relative position given it by this award, which is sustained by more 
than one hundred County, Stare and Ustrep Srares awards, and by all of the leading religious 
and secular journals of the country, together with the array of the most intelligent and 
influential clergymen, ladies, gentlemen, manufacturers, and professional seamstresses in all 

rts of the United States, Europe, British America, West Indies, Central and South America, 

urkey, India, China, and Japan. 

Awarded the highest premium at the Uxrrep Starrs Fairs of 1858, 1859, aud 1860. 

The stitch is alike on both sides, leaving no CHAIN or RIDGE On the under side. 

The sworn report to Mr. Howe, to whom all Sewing-Machines pay a license, shows for 1859, 
that 

Wheeler & Wilson sold 

I. M. Singer & C 

Grover & Baker....... PITTTITITTTTITITILIT TTT 1 


17 All Machines warranted three years. 
WM. SUMNER & CO., AGENTS, 
Pike’s Opera House, Crxcrxsati, Onno, 




















DANVILLE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. IV. 





DECEMBER, 1861. 





Art. I. — Imputation. * 


PART II. 


*Antecedent Imputation, and Supralapsarianism. 
We cannot more appropriately commence our second article 
than by repeating from the truly devout and learned Pareus, the 


following remark : 


“T confidently affirm that the larger portion of ancient heresies, as 
well as of the present dissensions in the Church, have arisen principally 
from this cause, that Councils, and Bishops, and Doctors of the Church 
have, without any discrimination, put forth as articles of the Catholic 
faith whatever dogmas of the Schools and Universities they pleased ; 
and imposed the belief of them upon the conscience as equally neces- 
sary to salvation; while they too readily denounced as heretical or 
schismatical every departure from the customary interpretation of the 


Scriptures.” + 

* Published with some reference to the tractates enumerated in the note at 
the beginning of our former article. See Danville Review, Sept., 1861, p. 390. 

T The original is here appended, for the force of the passage can scarcely be 
preserved in translation; “Ausim enim confirmare, majorem tam veterum 
heresium, quam presentium dissidiorum partem, in Ecclesia, hinc precipué 
natam fuisse et esse, quod Concilia, Episcopi, Doctores Ecclesiw nullo discrim- 
ine quevis Scholarum dogmata et Cathedrarum placita pro articulis Fidei 
Catholice venditarunt, parique ad salutem necessitate credenda conscientiis 
imposuerunt, ex quavis verd Scripturarum interpretationis discrevantia nimig 
facile hwreses vel schismata fecerunt.”  Trenici, cap. IV, 
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Similar asseverations have been frequently made by men of 
loose theology, to prepare the way for their rejection of funda- 
mental truth or for the advocacy of the worst heresies; but such 
proceedings are a misapplication of the facts referred to. Those 
facts are unquestionable. And no one who has any knowledge of 
the venerable, and illustrious, and eminently conservative divine 
of the Palatinate, could entertain the supposition that he would 
have thus adverted to them without reason. 

We have already stated, that during the early period of the 
Reformation, and before all the leading principles of the specu- 
lative theology of the Church had been definitely traced, (if we 
may so speak,) to the terminus a quo, and the terminus ad quem, 
the influence of philosophy was allowed to operate even in se- 
lecting the stand-points from which to combat the deadly errors 
with which the Church found herself every where environed.. And 
as regards the subject now under discussion, (and its manifold 
relations to divine truth, ) some assumed that the infinite and un- 
controlled will of God was the point from which the whofe should 
be explicated; and others, that God’s immutable justice was the 
only proper stand-point ; while a third class could see no propri- 
ety in attempting to follow out any such distinction, or in re- 
garding those points of explication as in any way antagonistic; 
and they attempt to reason alike from both. There is, indeed, a 
most important sense in which this position may be pronounced 
the true one; for the will of God can never be in conflict with 
His justice: and vice versa. The principle, however, is not true 
as it was then made to apply, as will be shown presently. * But 





* The ground of this procedure was an insufficient appreciation of the differ- 
ence between the principles involved in the question, Whether the objects of 
the decree of reprobation were to be considered as already created, fallen, and 
corrupt, or as uncreated and unfallen. The idea, involved as it was in the in- 
terminable fogs of the misty metaphysics of scholasticism, does not appear at 
the outset to have presented itself very clearly to the minds of some of the Re- 
formers ; and they finally began to philosophise upon it after the manner of the 
Schoolmen. The subsequent discussion, however, made the difference, as well 
as the vital importance of the distinction, perfeetly clear, Reprobation viewed 
from the Supralapsarian stand-point, involves the creation of the Reprobate — 
that they may be damned in order to show forth the power and severity of 
God. And as this their creation, and such a disposal of them, could not of course 
be referred to the justice or moral nature of God, it was referred to his will. 


‘ 
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this last class of divines assumed it in relation to the then exist- 
ing discussion; and hence, upon a more full development of the 
two systems which were thus elaborated, and on a more rigid 
analysis of them in after years, it became somewhat difficult to 
assign to such theologians a definite position in relation thereto. 
Of this class were Calvin, Ursinus, Pareus, Danzeus and others. 
And to illustrate by a single instance the position which they in 
general seem to occupy, we may refer to the fact that the Remon- 
strants in their Confessio, (anno 1618, ) cap. 5. sect. 7, (see mar- 
gin,) charge supralapsarianism upon Calvin: Whereupon the 
four Leyden Professors in their Censura, containing a reply to 
the Confession, pronounce the charge a calumny. But Episco- 
pius in his Apologia pro Confessione, pp. 62-68, (written after 
his return from banishment, and published in 1630,) reiterates 
the charge; and after quoting somewhat from Calvin, proceeds to 
prove that Beza was a supralapsarian, which nobody ever denied. 
Here the matter would probably have ended. But Dr. Twisse, 
(subsequently Prolocutor of the Westminster Assembly, ) being 
a strong supralapsarian and having too high an opinion of Cal- 
vin to doubt that he too ought to be one, brought all the resources 
of his learning and singularly subtle intellect to sustain the po- 
sition assumed by Episcopius. These, however, were the excep- 
tions ; for the concurrent and settled conviction of the intelligent 
in the theological world has long been, that the matured views 
of Calvin were like those of Augustine, infralapsarian. * And 





But the Infralapsarian stand-point contemplates man as fallen, corrupt and 
condemned ; from which corrupt mass God, of his mere good pleasure and will 
and without any foresight of faith and good works, selects the objects of his 
mercy, and leaves the rest to perish as the just desert of their sin. And so, 
too, with respect to the doctrine of imputation. The Supralapsarians claim that 
it is only immediate; and refer the imputation of both sin and righteousness to 
the mere will and good pleasure of God. While the Infralapsarians claim that 
it is subjective, also, in relation to guilt or sin, and regards man as already fallen 
and corrupt ; and hence, that while the imputation of righteousness is gratui- 
tous, and the work of divine meroy, the imputation of sin is the work of di- 
vine justice for subjective desert, — the sin of our first parents and our sin in 
them, or participation therein, being both justly imputed to us for condemna- 
tion. They accept the facts in the case on the testimony of God ; and, in gen- 
eral, ignore all philosophical speculation in relation to them. 

* In fact, the manner in which he strikes the great key note of the system 
can leave no ground for serious doubt on the subject, In his Opuscula, p. 785, 
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then, on the other hand, and as regards the doctrine of Original 
Sin, some of the earlier Reformers went so far in protesting 
against the antecedent imputation notions of those Papal theolo- 
gues who followed Ockham, and whose views by clear implication 
denied to God the possession of moral perfections, that they pro- 
ceeded to the opposite extreme. * Zuingle, for example, says 
that Original Sin “is no sin, but a misfortune, a vice, a distem- 
per;” and he adds that nothing is more weak or farther from 
the sense of the Scriptures, than to say that Original Sin is not 
only a distemper, but also a crime.” Such is his language in 
the Declaration on Original Sin sent to Francis I. And the same 
utterances are found in the correspondence between him and (co- 
lampadius, published at Basle in 1536 : 





he says, “ Que de absoluta potestate nugantur Scholastici, non solim repudio 
sed etiam detestor: quia justitiam ejus ab imperio separant.” So too Pareus, 
on Ps. cii: 27. “ Aterna Dei veritas, que non magis est mutationi obnoxia, 
quam ipsa Dei eterna essentia seu natura.” One great reason of the confusion 
in respect to the real views of Calvin is the very common error of attributing 
to him the Tractate against Castalio, entitled Responsio ad Calumnias Nebulonis. 
Castalio, on the merest presumption, attributes it to Calvin : and the Socinians 
and Arminians have simply reiterated the charge ; until even some Calvinists 
have believed it. See Turrettin, Loc. IX, Quest. IX, Sect.41. The tract, how- 
ever, was written by Beza; which being taken into consideration, the very 
foundation of the argument proving Calvin a Supralapsarian is swept away. 

* Ockham, (or Ochamus, ) in perfect consistency with these views, says that 
Original Sin is, “ Reatus alieni peccati sine aliquo vitio herente in nobis.” To this 
he was led by his supralapsarian notion of the wit of God; and the words 
express precisely Dr. Hodge’s doctrine of antecedent imputation on the same 
subject. Bellarmine, too, opposes the doctrine of Calvin and the Reformed 
Church in these words: “Itaque peccatum in priore significatione unum est 
dumtaxat omnium hominum, sed in Adamo actuale et personale in nobis origin- 
ale dicitur. Solus enim ipse actuali voluntate illud commisit : nobis vero com- 
municatur per generationem eo modo, quo communicari potest id quod transiit, nimirum 
per imputationem.” De Amiss. Gra., lib. 5, cap. 17. Opp., Tom. III. p. 882 ; Ley- 
den, 1598, These views the Reformed Church, as a body, except the Supealep- 
sarians, rejected from the first. Though Dr. Hodge refers to this very passage 
of Bellarmine, and most strangely affirms that Turrettin “ quotes itas containing 
a full admission of the doctrine of imputation.” (Princeton Essays, I., p. 181.) 
Dr. Hodge, if the passage expresses his own views, has of course the right to 
say so; but he had no right to say what he here does respecting Turrettin. 
The whole matter, however, must come up again for a full examination in our 
next Essay. The passage in Turrettin to which Dr Hodge réfers may be found 
in Loco XVI. Quest, III. Sect. 15., Tom. IL. pp, 572, 578. 
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“ Quid brevius aut clarius dici potuit, quam originale peccatum non 
esse peccatum, sed morbum.” “Sic ergo dicimus, originalem contagion- 
em morbum esse, non peccatum ; quod peccatum cum culpa conjunctum 
est, culpa vero ex commisso vel admisso ejus nascitur, qui facinus desig- 
navit.” And still farther on he says, nostra sententia est, “ vitium 
esse ac morbum, qui ceu muleta primis parentibus inflictus est.” pp. 54, 
55, 61. 


And thus, as is usual, one extreme begot another. 

We should greatly err, however, if we supposed that those of 
either the Scholastic or Reformed divines who adopted the fun- 
damental principles of the system now known as supralapsarian- 
ism, and which by the clearest implication divests the Supreme 
Being of all moral attributes, were actuated herein by any other 
aim than to exalt and magnify the Sovereignty of God, and to 
inculcate thereby the most devout and implicit obedience to his 
will: for such is undoubtedly the fact. Morality, said they, is 
not founded on immutable justice, but on the will. And it may 
be observed as remarkable that, while the excellent John Gerson 
(or Jarson )— who was of the sect of the Nominalists of which 
Ockham was founder, and who was the oracle of the Council of 
Constance, and the great antagonist of the spiritual monarchy of 
the Pope —reasoning from this principle, was led to place religion 
in devout feeling; Protagoras and Hobbes — who both took the 
ground that right and wrong were unreal and imaginary, and had 
no basis in the nature of things — endeavored to explode and de- 
ride everything of religion but the form. But in illustration of the 
readiness of the antagonists of the supralapsarians in the Re- 
formed Church to concede to them piety and purity of intention, 
we shall adduce here the words of the infralapsarian Jurieu, 
(already referred to, ) which, taking all the facts into considera- 
tion, assumes the aspect of the ludicrous, at least, if not of some- 
thing far worse. The passage is of use, also, as containing a de- 
lineation of the system itself. 

In his Apology for the Reformed, after having convicted Maim- 
bourg of misrepresenting Calvin, he proceeds as follows : 


“ Besides, I say that his conclusion is wrong, and that there is noth- 
ing more absurd and less theological than the consequence which M. 
Maimbourg draws from the doctrine of those divines, viz.: That it des- 
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troys altogether the idea we ought to have of God, and leads directly to 
Atheism. There was never any thing said more inconsiderately. Let 
us take things in the worst sense ; tf that doctrine destroys the idea we 
ought to have of God, it is because it represents God to us as being cruel, 
unjust, and punishing innocent creatures with everlasting torments; and 
this is precisely what M. Maimbourg means, when he says that it des- 
troys the idea of God, because the idea of God implies the attributes 
of mildness, justice, and equity. But how can a doctrine which gives 
us the idea of a severe and tyrannical God, who uses his authority with 
the utmost rigor, lead men to Atheism?” ... . “It is a foolish thing 
to say that a hypothesis leads to Atheism, when it brings God into 
every thing, makes him the cause of all things, and the only aim of all 
his own actions, and raises him so much above his creatures as to be 
able to dispose of them in such a manner as seems to be unjust to car- 
nal reason.* hat opinion of the supralapsarians is so far from lead- 
ing to Atheism, that on the contrary it places the Deity in the highest 
degree of elevation and grandeur that can be conceived, For it does 
so much debase the creatures before the Creator, that the Creator, accord- 
ing to this system, is bound by no laws to his creatures, but may dispose 
of them as he thinks fit, and make them subservient to his glory in 
such a method as he judges proper, and they have no right to contra- 
dict him. I confess that this opinion is liable to a great many incon- 
veniences, and is so harsh that it cannot be easily relished. And there- 
fore St. Augustine's hypothesis is without doubt to be preferred to it.” 
Part I., cap. 19. pp. 245, 246. 


This, then, is the system. “od is bound by no principles of 
eternal and immutable justice in the disposition he makes of his 
creatures ; and may of his mere will or pleasure consign the in- 
nocent to everlasting torments. And it claims to thus place God 
in the highest degree of elevation that can be conceived. And 
yet even this ardent apologist finds it too harsh to be easily rel- 
ished ; and claims that though it place God in the highest conceiv- 
able degree of elevation and grandeur, there is another hypothesis 
(and one, of course, which does not thus elevate him, ) which is, 





* Cudworth, however, does not hesitate to class with Atheists that whole 
school of divines who maintain “that God may command what is contrary to 
moral rules ; that he has no inclination to the good of his creatures; that he may 
justly doom an innocent being to eternal torments ; and that whatever God does will, for 
that reason is just because He wills vt." Eternal and Immut, Morality, Sect. 11. 
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without doubt, to be preferred to it, and is more easily relished! 
Is this nonsense, or is it blasphemy ? 

Now as this system has become extensively incorporated with 
the Reformed theology ; and as some of its fundamental princi- 
ples are, by many of the foes as well as by some of the professed 
friends of Calvinism, still identified therewith ; and as the doctrine 
of antecedent imputation rests on those principles, as is evident 
from the arguments by which its advocates endeavor to defend 
it; it will be timely to devote a few pages to as thorough an 
‘analysis of the subject as we can present in so brief a compass. 

The doctrines of grace as advanced by Augustine, and contro- 
verted by Pelagius * and his followers, gradually lost their hold 
upon the Church, amidst its increasing corruptions, until they 
were well nigh lost sight of altogether; to such an extent, at 
least, that when Godeschaleus, in 847, gave them a fuller expres- 
sion than was usual in his day, + he was at once condemned by 
Rabanus Maurus, the Moguntine Archbishop; and by the coun- 
cil of Moguntia in 848; as well as by bishops Hincmarus, Rho- 
tadus, and others; (John Scotus Erigena also writing a book 
against him;) and finally, by another Council in 849, he was de- 
graded from the priesthood, whipped with rods, and shut up in a 
monastery until released by death in 870. A very few ventured 
to apologize for him; but for the time his enemies triumphed, 
though it was only for a time; for in less than a century the 
great Anselm arose, { through whom the doctrines taught by Au- 
gustine were revived, and again found favor in the Latin Church, 

These doctrines were subsequently acknowledged and taught 
and commented upon in a very extraordinary manner by Thomas 





* Augustine was born in 358, and died in 429. Pelagius died in 420, aged 90, 

t His language is thus quoted by Lampe: “Dari Pradestinationem duplicem, 
aliorum ad vitam eternam, aliorum ad eternam mortem ; nolle Deum omnes 
homines salvos fieri, sed tantum eos, qui salvantur: Christum non pro totius 
mundi redemtione esse mortuum, sed tantum pro iis, qui salvantur; esse quidem 
in homine Liberum Arbitrium, perditum tamen in Adamo quoad bonum, hine 
requiri Gratie adjutorium et preventum ad singulos actus, que Gratie non de- 
tur secundum merita.” Hist. Eecles., lib. II, cap. 8, p. 222. But a very full 
account of the whole sffair relating to this eminent man, may be found in Vossii 
Hist, Pelag., lib. Vil., parte IV., pp. 776-829. 
t Anselm was born in 1083, and died in 1109. 
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Aquinas, (nat. 1224, ob. 1274) ; who — while he maintained that 
“ Predestination [which term he uses as a synonym with elec- 
tion] is the cause (causa) of grace and glory ;” and that “ noth- 
ing can be regarded as the reason for predestination which is 
the effect of predestination,” and also, plainly and directly, that 
the “prescientia meritorum nullo modo est causa predestina- 
tionis divine,’ —appeared, nevertheless, to be unsettled in his 
views of the immutable justice of God ; and sometimes seemed to 
think that justice depended on the will—as for instance, when 
he makes the will of God the standard of right and wrong: 
And John Duns Scotus, ( nat. circiter 1285, ob. 1307,) his great 
rival, and who divided with him the applause of the scholastic 
world, agreed with him here; and boldly and unambiguously 
taught that “morality is founded on will;” and thus effected 
an entrance into the church to that most pernicious of all here- 
sies — that the distinction of right and wrong depends not on im- 
mutable justice, but on the mere will of God, who first estab- 
lishes an order or constitution, and then acts upon it. And, as 
we shall see, the church of God has ever since suffered from 
the bitter fruits of these unhallowed speculations. For the revi- 
val of the same in the Reformed Church brought with it similar 
results, as we shall have occasion to show presently. 

Ockham, (+ 1347, ) to the similarity of whose views to those of 
Dr. Hodge on the subject of antecedent imputation we have al- 
ready referred, was a disciple of Scotus, and carried out this doc- 
trine to its logical and legitimate sequences; and plainly asserts 
that “moral evil is only evil because it is forbidden by God;” 
and that “God in strictness and propriety of speech (in rigore 
et proprietate sermonis ) is the cause of sin:” and likewise that 
“if God had commanded his creatures to hate Him, the hatred 
of God would be the duty of man, and even praiseworthy;” a 
sentiment substantially adopted by some supralapsarian divines 
of the Reformation. He thus referred the very existence of 
morality to the mere pleasure and will of God. * 





* Cudworth remarks that, “ certain it is that divers modern theologers do not 
only seriously but zealously contend, that there is nothing absolutely, intrinsic- 
ally and naturally good and evil, just and unjust, antecedently to any positive 
commaad or prohibition of God, but that the arbitrary will and pleasure of 
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This doctrine — as Mackintosh, in his Progress of Ethical Phil- 
osophy, well remarks — 


“ By necessary implication refuses moral attributes to the Deity, and 
contradicts the existence of a moral government, and is practically 
equivalent to Atheism.” “It would, if men were consistent, extin- 
guish piety, or, in other words, annihilate all religion. Yet so aston- 
ishing are the contradictions of human nature, that this most impious 
of all opinions probably originated in a pious solicitude to magnify the 
sovereignty of God, and to exalt his authority even above his own 
goodness.” 


This is a charitable judgment, and we cannot but think it just ; 
notwithstanding the difficulty of reconciling it with such senti- 
ments as those of Rimini, (floruit 1350,) who taught that God 
may both lie and deceive; or with the sentiments of certain su- 
pralapsarian divines who maintained that some sinners are form- 
ally adjudged to hell because they would not believe a lie. 

The School divines who followed Ockham, and, as already re- 
marked, sought the aid of the ancient philosophy in support of 
their speculations, instead of adopting the philosophy of Plato, 
chose that of Aristotle; who, in his Nicomachian Ethics affirms 
that “things honest and just have so great a variety and uncer- 
tainty in them, that they seem to be only by law, and not by 
nature: ” * a sentiment decidedly condemned by Plato in his de 
Legibus, lib. 10, and also in his Theatetus, and in other of his 
tractates. + The Schoolmen did not all, however, adopt these sen- 
timents ; and Ockham and his followers met with much disappoint- 
ment in their efforts to support them. In fact, when treating 
upon the subject formally, the great majority took ground directly 
in opposition thereto, and taught that the eternal and immutable 
idea of right and wrong, as existing in the Divine intellect, is 





God, ( that is, an Omnipotent Being devoid of all essential and natural justice) 
by its commands and prohibitions, is the first and only rule and measure there- 
of.” Works, vol. IL., p. 371. 

. * Eth. Nicomach., lib. 1, cap. 1, and lib. 5, cap. 10. 

T To save space, and render a fuller citation of testimonies unnecessary on this 
point, we beg leave to refer our readers to Book I, Chapter 1, of Cudworth’s 
tract on Immutable Morality, in the second volume of his Works, where the sub- 
ject is fully and satisfactorily presented. 
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the foundation of the immutable nature of morality. Adquinas 
himself had expressly affirmed that “though God wills what is 
just, yet nothing is just merely because he wills it.” But we can- 
not here dwell longer upon the supralapsarianism of the School- 
men: and shall now proceed to consider the results on theology 
of the adoption of these principles by sundry divines of the Re- 
formed or Calvinistic Church. 

Calvin in his Institution (see lib. III., cap. 21,) was the first 
to call the attention of the churches of the Reformation to the 
great practical importance of the doctrine of Divine predestina- 
tion; and at first appeared, to some extent, to base not only 
election, but reprobation also, upon the mere will of God, with- 
out reference to the question whether man was regarded as fall- 
en or unfallen ; and at times seemed to lose sight of the obvious 
truth that, while election is the operation of Divine mercy 
which precludes desert on the part of those elected, reprobation 
is the operation of Divine justice, and proceeds upon the ground 
of the actual desert of the reprobate. His views subsequently, 
however, became more definite and accurate. But his ardent 
follower Zanchius, in 1561, took on this whole subject the high- 
est supralapsarian ground, and maintained it with great strength 
of argument. Beza and Bucer did likewise; and soon all the 
churches, Swiss, Lutheran and Reformed, became engaged in 
the discussion. It is in point here, also, to refer to what may be 
called an incidental advantage which the supralapsarian divines 
had in the argument at the very outset; and which will explain 
why so many appeared at first to be favorable to that scheme, 
who yet abjured all connection with it on its fuller development. 
I allude to the manner in which, from the very beginning of the 
Reformation, the WiLL of God’ was almost constantly referred to 
in both speculative and practical theology. For example : Luther 
in his De Servo Arbitrio, written against Erasmus (1525, ) says: 


“ Hic est fidei summus gradus, credere illum esse clementem qui tam 
paucos salvat, tam multos damnat ; credere justum qui su@ voluntate nos 
necessario damnabiles facit, ut videatur, ut Erasmus refert, delectari 
cruciatibus miserorum, et odio potius quam amore dignus.” 


Such expressions in relation to the Divine Wm were very 
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current, and were regarded to a great extent, as conveying un- 
questionable truth. And even to intimate that the Divine Will 
should not, so to speak, absorb the Divine Goodness and Justice 
was a species of heresy, and not to be tolerated. The ideas be- 
came also deeply associated with the pietistic element, and were 
inculeated in manuals containing directions for a religious life. 
In the discussions which thus arose in the churches, the first 
reference was, of course, to the word of God. But finding clearly 
announced therein that God worketh all things according to (xara) 
the counsel of his own will; and also that Justice and Judgment 
are the habitation of his throne ; each, but especially the former, 
was regarded as a starting point for philosophical speculation ; 
which, as it proceeded, only widened the distance between the 
parties, until the points themselves were brought into apparent 
juxtaposition, and the schemes finally into irreconcilable antag- 
onism. Many of the disputants, instead of conceding that, as both 
announcements were found in the Word of God, they must ne- 
cessarily be reconcilable and consistent with each other, persisted 
thus to call in the aid of Philosophy. The former class reasoned, 
with some of the Stoics, that the Divine Will is the efficient cause 
of all things, even of human actions themselves; and affirmed 
that it were absurd to suppose that God would grant free-will to 
men, when he foresaw that they would abuse it so perniciously 
as they have done; for liberty, in such a case, said they, is not 
a blessing but a curse.* The latter claimed that man is an ac- 
countable being, and therefore free ; and that the Providence of 
God is administered, not on the basis of mere will, but on the 
principles of holiness, justice and truth ; affirming, too, that the 
opposite sentiment made Him the euther of sin. Their antago- 
nists replied to this that God is made the author of sin by as fair 
an impiication, by supposing him to permit when he could prevent 
the existence of moral evil — which shallow sophism was of course 
denied by the respondents; and they reinsisted on the moral 





* Such ratiocination as that found in Cicero, De Natura Deorum, lib. III., near 
the end : and in the De Officiis, lib. I, cap. 14, was frequently resorted to. See 
also the argument in Seneca, de Beneficiis, lib. IL, cap. 14, beginning with, 
“ Sunt quedam nocitura impetrantibus, que non dare, sed negare beneficium 
est;” which was applied in a similar manner. 
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agency and accountability of man, even though fallen; and on 
the strict propriety and accuracy of the distinction between de- 
crees which are simply permissive and those which are effective, 
which they illustrated abundantly; and finally claimed that in 
treating the whole subject of Predestination, Providence, and 
Grace, the Will of God and the Justice of God should never be 
supposed to be thus in antagonism. 


“Non tenemur,” said they, “ad qustionem hanc curiosam magis, 
quam fructuosam respondere. Sufficit nobis voluntas Dei, cujus de- 
creta et decretorum cause, licet nobis ignote, semper tamen juste 
sunt.” 


It was thus that the system of Supralapsarianism was ulti- 
mately developed in the Protestant church. 

It was, moreover, with the view to destroy Pelagianism (which 
they found still existing in the Roman Church *) more effectually 
than they supposed could be done on the basis of the infralapsa- 
rian theology of Augustine, that those of the Reformers above 
referred to adopted, from the Schoolmen ( mainly, ) the philosophy 
that the Will of God and not his justice is the foundation of 
moral obligation. Hence originated the early views of Luther 
and Melancthon, and also of Zanchius; destroying the freedom 
of the will, and wholly subverting the moral accountability of man. 
In fact, they went so far as even to deny that, in the strict sense, 
there ever had been free-will in either men or angels; though 
they endeavored to reconcile this idea with the doctrine of ac- 
countability, but with what.success may be easily imagined. In 
the broad assertion of these views Beza was no whit behind even 
Luther himself. Adam fell, said they, because God had prede- 
termined his fall; and whatever portion of the human race perish, 
perish because they were predestinated and created to be damned. 
In their view the Will of God settled the whole matter without 
reference to his moral perfections; for the idea of desert in the 
reprobate, any more than in the elect, was scouted as fundamen- 
tally at variance with the whole doctrine of the sovereignty of 





* Bossuet, in his “ Variations,” petulantly denies this well-known and indis- 
putable fact. 
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God.* We shall, in the sequel, offer a few remarks on this prin- 
ciple itself, after we shall have briefly referred to some of the 
results of its adoption — first as affecting Calvinistic theology, and 
then as affecting the peace and welfare of the Church itself. 
The question (though it never, so far as we recollect, came 
up in this form for discussion, ) which presents the real and prac- 
tical issue on the subject, may be stated thus: Is Redemption a 
remedial, or is it an original, institution? For if it be remedial, 
then, of course, the whole supralapsarian scheme is false. If, on 
the contrary, it be the original institution, then the whole scheme 
is true; since, in that case, all things ( even creation itself, ) be- 
come subservient to God’s eternal purpose or will to elect and 
to reprobate. For, having from eternity determined to elect to 
everlasting life and to reprobate to everlasting death ( without 
reference to desert in either case) both angels and men, He 
proceeded at length to accomplish his purpose. They would need 
a dwelling place ; and hence the heavens and earth were made: 
for, as Dr. Gomar taught, creatio est via electionis et reprobationis. 
A rule of life was required, and hence the law was enacted. 
Mankind, not to speak of angels, violated that law: (and how 
could they do otherwise? They could not be redeemed unless 
they had sinned; and they were created for the express purpose 
of being, in part, redeemed ;) and then for the purpose of fulfill- 
ing the decree of election, God sent his Son to redeem the elect. 
Such is the scheme which would make the Gospel, instead of the 
Law, an original institution. And a narrower and more con- 
tracted view of the redeeming love and mercy of God, never 
entered a serious and intelligent mind. We cannot, however, 
examine this aspect of it in the present connection; but it is 
singular to observe how extremes meet in recognizing the prin- 
ciple which fundamentally underlies the scheme; for that prin- 
ciple is adopted as common ground on which to explicate their 





* Precisely the same sophism runs through the speculations in which the doc- 
trine of antecedent imputation is affirmed. The imputation of righteousness, 
says Dr. Hodge, is antecedent, and not in consequence of subjective desert ; 
and therefore the imputation of Adam’s first sin is also antecedent, and depends 
not on the subjective character of those to whom it is imputed. Thus, in like 
manner, ignoring the goodness and compassion, not less than the justice of God, 
and making his mere will the rule of his actions. 
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peculiar views, by the Supralapsarians and Socinians, and also 
by the Restorationists, and the still later type of Universalists ; 
while we find it also thoughtlessly assented to in certain specu- 
lations by some evangelical divines, who entertain and express 
the utmost abhorrence of the system which the Supralapsarian 
school has erected upon it.* Nor do they appear in the least 
degree conscious of the utterly irreconcilable nature of the prin- 
ciple to the theology which they regard as divine. 

The extent to which the speculation was carried by the Supra- 
lapsarians can be satisfactorily illustrated only by adducing in- 
stances. Twisse, after stating his celebrated argument to demon- 
strate that sin is not the cause of the decree of damnation, 
(peccata non sunt causa decreti damnationis, ) affirms that he 
does not believe the devil himself can answer it. Polanus, on 
Hos. xiii: 9, says, “those that God predestinated to eternal de- 
struction, he created for eternal destruction.” Beza, on Rom. 
ix: 21, asserts the same. So also does Perkins, + who likewise 
adds that “God by his absolute sovereignty makes the vessels of 
wrath, and does not find them already made.” And even Mus- 
culus ¢ says, “The reprobate can neither obey God’s call, nor 
repent, nor believe, nor be justified, nor be saved.” Gomar sus- 
tains this, in the fullest manner, in the earlier issue (an. 1604 ) 
of his Disputatio de Predestinatione. Ursinus || fully coincides 
therewith, and says, “ Reprobationis effecta sunt, 1. Creatio Re- 
proborum ; 2, privatio gratiz divine seu desertio.” And Zan- 
chius also, “ Deseri in peccatis perpetuo, exceecavi, indurari, ac 
denique damnari, effecta sunt reprobationis propria impiorum.” § 
See, also, a full and clear exhibition of the whole idea on this 
topic, in Polani Syntag. Theol., lib. IV., cap. 10. The perfect 
identity of the principle underlying all this, with the principle 





* See for example the Articles under the head of “ Angels” in President 
Edwards’ “ Observations.” Also Dwight’s Theology, vol. L, pp. 331, 836, 345, 
compared with vol. II., p. 70; and Payson’s Sermon on Col. i: 16, “ All things 
were made by him and for him;” and Bushnell’s “ Nature and the Supernatu- 
ral,” chap. VII. 

t De Pradest. et Gratia Dei, p, 16. Perkins died in 1602. 

t Loc. Com. de Reprobatione. Musculus died in 15638. 

| Explic. Cat. Part II. de Pradestinatione, Quest. 4. 

2 Tractat. de Predestinatione, 
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which underlies the doctrine of antecedent imputation, must be 
obvious to all. 

Dr. Twisse carried his speculations so far in this direction as 
even to assert, substantially with Socinus, that “had not God ap- 
pointed otherwise, he could forgive sin without a satisfaction” — 
thus making every thing depend upon the mere will of God ir- 
respective of his moral attributes; while Szydlovius, his cotem- 
porary, a learned and able divine, and an associate of Maccovius 
at Franeker, published in 1643 his Vindicie Questionum aliquot 
difficilium et controversarum in T heologia, in which he logically 
carries out the principle to its legitimate results — justifying all 
the enormities to which Ockham had previously conducted it, 
and to which we have already referred. We present a few spe- 
cimens of his language —in his own words, for we cannot consent 
to offer them in translation. To begin with the Preface: 


“ Dieco hic ingenué,” says he, “ semper hactenus speciosé magis ad pla- 
citum intellectus et captus nostri, quam veré et ad rei naturam, pleros- 
que Theologos dum phrases que ipsis duriores videntur refugiunt, Ar- 
minianismum si non promovisse, saltem confirmasse : tergiversando cum 
Scriptura loqui, quod sciLicet Deus et possit unius peccatum alteri im- 
putatum morte eterna punire,* et possit ad interitum ordinare, obligare 





* Here immediate imputation is asserted to be an essential feature of the 
system, by this its leading advocate— who assumed its defence about the time 
when Twisse and Gomar died. And it is but an act of simple justice to Dr. 
Baird, in this same connection, to present the following passage from his “ Re- 
joinder” to Dr. Hodge: “The Reviewer charges us with joining with Placwus, 
Remonstrants, Pelagians, and Socinians, in assailing the doctrine of immediate 
imputation. We pray the reader to compare the above with the following state- 
ment of Turrettin: ‘At first the Remonstrants spake ambiguously, so that it 
was uncertain what position they assumed. But afterward, in their Apology, 
chap. VIL. they plainly show themselves to favor the Socinians; retaining, in- 
deed the name of imputation, but taking away the thing itself, whilst they de- 
clare ‘the sin of Adam to be imputed by God to his posterity; not as though he 
held them to be guilty of the same sin and crime with Adam, [non quasi revera cen- 
seat reos ipsos ejusdem cum Adamo peccati et culpx,] but as he willed them to 
be born subject to [obnoxios nasci voluit] the same evil to which Adam rendered 
himself obnoxious [obnoxium] by sin.’ The designation of Adam’s sin as, to 
us, peccatum alienum, originated with Pelagius; in reply to whom Augustine says, 
that ‘it was indeed another’s, when those, who when born were to bear it, did 
not yet exist; but now, by carnal generation, it belongs to those to whom it has 
not yet been forgiven through the spiritual regeneration.’ The Pelagian phre- 
seology was adopted by the Remonstrants (see their Apology, &c.) and repu- 
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hominem ad impossibile, et ob non preestitum hoc quod ei dare non de- 
crevit eundem punire ; qudd velit peccatum ; quéd prohibendo aliquid 
contrarium ejus facere ipsemet possit; qudd que velit, ided justa sint 
quia vult, non verd ideo velle quia justa sint, &c. Que omnia cim 
verissima sint, ided tantd periculosius negare fuerant, quanid propius 
(ut sic dicam) Dei potestatem extenuabant et enervabant,” &e, 


Then, in the body of the work itself, we have the following 
from cap. 8: 


“ Queritur, An detur aliquid antecedenter bonum ad voluntatem 
Dei ; sive, An res sint ided juste et bone quid Deus eas vult, vel, an 
ided eas velit quia juste sint? Negatur dari aliquid antecedenter 
bonum ad voluntatem Dei, et affirmatur res ided esse justas et bonas, 
quia eas Deus vult; non contra, ided eas velle Deum quia juste et 
bone sint.” 


And then in answer to the objection, that according to this 
principle God can enjoin blasphemy, perjury, falsehood, &c., he 
says: 


“ Even in those things which pertain to God’s worship, man is not 
otherwise obligated than by precept and law; and that if God so 
willed, he could enjoin any other mode upon his worshipers:’’ and he 
adds, “Certum igitur est Deum potuisse contrarium modum cultus sibi 
jubere prestari. Nam que semel liber? pracepit, ea potuit aliter pre- 


In the next chapter we have the following: 


“ Queritur, An Deus possit precipere contrarium ut omnibus pre- 
ceptis Decalogi, ita potissimum primd, secundd et tertid? Quidam ex- 
imius Theologus rejicit afirmativam sententiam aliquot Scholasticorum, 
qui dieunt peccata contra Decalogum, ided solum esse mala quia Deus 
ea prohibuit, adeoque posse Deum in omnibus Decalogi preceptis dis- 
pensare. Ego tamen fateor, non solum me nullam rationem firmam 
videre in Disputatione illa Clarissimi Viri, verum etiam in contrarium 





diated by the Reformed writers. According to the Westminster divines, the 
sin is not peccatum alienum, but commune. ‘ We sinned in him. 
Baird is fully entitled to this retort. And our readers will notice that the 
clause of Turrettin which we have taken the liberty to italicise, ( subjoining 
likewise the original words,) expresses his own view as distinguished from the views 
which he is refuting. 


” 


pp. 24, 25. Dr. 
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solidas rationes et principia posse produci, quibus sententia illius oppug- 
netur.”’ 


One more extract will suffice. In cap, 10, he says: 


“ Fateor et ipse, quod ad communem sentiendi consuetudinem cru- 
dum nimis hoe videri ; Deum posse blasphemiam, perjurium, mendaci- 
wm, ete., imperare: item posse jubere ne colatur, ametur, honoretur, 
etc., quod tamen verissimum est in se, et ex queestione nostra generali hoc 
speciale necessarto sequitur, nec potest negari sine multorum absurdorum 
admissione.” 


Comment here would be useless; yet the whole is of a piece 
with the aforesaid logical sequences of the doctrine.* Twisse 
might well maintain, according to it, that God could have dispens- 





* It will be in place, however, to furnish in this connection an illustration 
of the manner in which Dr. Hodge, on this whole subject, trifles with the au- 
thorities of the Calvinistic Church. True to his instincts and to the scheme 
which he has adopted, he selects as the representative men of that Church, those 
who are either Supralapsarian, or largely tinctured with the leading principles 
of the system, For instance, in the Princeton Review for April, 1860, p. 362, 
he says, “The constant answer to the objection to the doctrine of creation de- 
rived from the transmission of sin, made by the Reformed (or Calvinistic ) 
theologians, is that original sin is propagated NEQUE PER CORPUS, NEQUE PER 
ANIMAM, SED PER CULPAM.” The same is repeated substantially on p. 367. The 
sentiment is purely supralapsarian; and Dr. Hodge should have known that 
Supralapsarianism never has been and never can be identical with Calvinism. 
In fact, the foregoing statement looks as though it might have been quoted from 
Szydlovius himself, But our readers shall judge of this for themselves. In 
cap. 7 of the above cited work Szydlovius says, “Peccatum originale ab Adamo 
non propagatur in nos per corpus; quia illud contradistincté ad animam non est 
capax peccati: nec per animam; quia illa pura.a Deo creatur, nulloque modo & 
corpore, utpote spiritus, infici potest. Zrgo per imputationem.” Dr. Hodge, more- 
over, should not have said that such is “ the constant answer of the Reformed.” 
Such language is never found amongst the Infralapsarians; and rarely indeed 
do the Supralapsarians fully employ it, from the apprehension that it may sym- 
bolize their doctrine too nearly with that of Bellarmine and the Nominalists of 
the Papal Scheol. And we may here remark, once for all, that Dr. Hodge, 
almost throughout his whole discussion of the subject, (see e, g., Princeton 
Essays, I., pp. 128-217, ) makes a most unwarrantable use of the term imputa- 
tion ; employing it as equivalent to antecedent or immediateimputation. This usage 
is unfair; and though courtesy has seemed to require that we should on sev- 
eral occasions conform to it, in considering his arguments, we protest against 
any such use of the term by our antagonists. It is, in fact, taking for granted 
the very point to be proved. 


VOL. I.—No. 4. 2 
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ed with a satisfaction for sin; and it was on this ground that the 
doctrine did originate, that the sufferings of our blessed Redeem- 
er for sin were only a penal example, and were accepted by God 
in lieu of a full satisfaction to the demands of justice; since He 
could, by a mere act of the will, dispense with those demands. In 
fact, it was in reference to such unauthorized speculations that 
the excellent Dr. Meisner (+ 1630,) of Wittemberg remarked, 
that — 


“ They gave occasion to Socinus to reject the merit and satisfaction 
of Christ.” And he adds, “Si enim sola et absoluta Dei voluntate 
[that is, in the Supralapsarian sense of those terms,] homines sunt 
electi ad vitam wternam, non opus fuit merito et satisfactione Christi.” 


Gomar and Beza, and others, gave just occasion for this re- 
mark by subordinating both creation and redemption to election. 

Another illustration of the effect upon theology of the adoption 
of this principle, is the following: The aforesaid notion — that God 
created a large portion of the human race merely “to display his 
glory in and through their damnation,” and that therefore, while 
he ordained the end, he likewise effectively ordained the means — 
the infralapsarians met by the objection, that it would then become 
necessary for us to believe that God in his offer of salvation to all 
men, and in his threatenings against those who refuse to believe, 
or to accept that offer, designs to condemn and punish them be- 
cause they would not believe alie. For the reprobate being through 
their creation appointed to eternal death for the glory of God, as 
fully and as truly as the elect are to eternal life; and the merit 
of Christ being sufficient only for the elect; it is plain that, if those 
who are damned for their unbelief had believed that they could 
have been saved by accepting the Gospel offer, they would have 
believed what was false. To punish them, therefore, for their 
unbelief, is to punish them for not believing a lie. The difficulty 
seemed truly formidable, but the Supralapsarians met it without 
flinching. Piscator in his Reply to Vorstius, cap. 7, says, “ God 
orders all whom he addresses (in his word,) to believe that 
Christ died for them; quod ipsum tamen falsum est.” Maccovius 
in his Loc. Com., cap. 71, says, “ We prove our position by these 
arguments: 1. Adam was required to believe that he should have 
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eternal life in a state of integrity ; at hoc falsum: ergo tenebatur 
credere aliquid falsum.” Maccovius, with his notion that Redemp- 
tion was the original institution, could not, of course, believe that 
Adam could possibly have persisted in his state of integrity. 
Again, he says, “ Abraham tenebatur credere Deum velle ut filium 
suum immolat: at hoc erat falsum; ergo tenebatur credere aliquid 
falsum.” By such preposterous and unworthy means did they 
endeavor to save their scheme, by proving that God could require 
the reprobate to believe a falsehood, and then consign them to 
heli for not believing it, since, as they maintained, his mere will 
and good pleasure alone were concerned therein. And were it 
not for the necessity of exposing in its true colors the wretched 
and God-dishonoring philosophy which, upon the aforesaid base- 
less assumption, has sought to identify itself with the truth of 
God, I should most certainly have let these things pass in silence. 

The points concerned in this whole scheme, therefore, relate 
not to matters of mere speculation, but to the very fouridation 
of all morality and religion. For, if we claim that the will of 
God, without respect to his justice or other moral attributes, may 
dispose of his creatures; and that his infinite power so elevates 
him above all laws and ordinances by which morality and virtue 
are known amongst his creatures, that he may utterly disregard 
them — then, it is infinitely certain that his justice does not engage 
him to punish evil at all, or to reward obedience; and, on the 
contrary, that he may really be the author of sin in the creature, 
and yet punish it; and, at the same time, do nothing herein that 
is at all inconsistent with the perfections of the Supreme being, 
even though what he does is contrary to all those ideas of virtue 
and morality and justice which he has announced as the rule for 
his creatures.* But the Supralapsarians did not balk at this 





*«“ While He manifests Himself clearly as a Moral Governor and Legislator, 
by the witness of the Moral Law which He has established in the hearts of 
men, we cannot help feeling, at the same time, that that Law, grand as it is, is 
no measure of His Grandeur, that He Himself is beyond it, though not opposed 
to it, distinct, though not alien from it. We feel that He who planted in man's 
conscience that stern, unyielding Imperative of Duty, must Himself be true and righteous 
altogether ; that He from whom all holy desires, all good counsels, and all just works 
do proceed, must Himself be more holy, more good, more just than these.” Mansell, 
Limits of Religious Thought, p. 202. 
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consequence, but admitted it; and we, too, must admit if we 
adopt their leading principle. This principle led Szydlovius le- 
gitimately to the aforesaid diabolical conclusions; and Twisse, as 
above remarked, to asseverate that if God had not appointed 
that an atonement should be made for sin, he could pardon and 
save the sinner without an expiation. It has led to the goy- 
ernmental notion of the Atonement, that the sufferings of our 
adorable Redeemer were not a satisfaction to Divine Justice, 
but merely a penal example accepted by God in lieu of such 
satisfaction, And it led to the open avowal (adopted by Til- 
lotson and some others) that God may dispense with the ex- 
ecution of his absolute threatenings, and so rescue the finally 
impenitent, and even devils themselves, from the just desert of 
sin; and has. sought to justify that infamously false maxim that 
the theologically true may be philosophically false: * which, if 
admitted, must render it. impossible to know truth in itself; since 
it would consist only in a mutable relation to the dispositions of 
our mind. But we cannot here dwell longer on this branch of 
the ‘argument, for not only was the theology of the church per- 
plexed and disgraced by these godless speculations, but her peace 
was repeatedly destroyed by persistent efforts made to enforce 
them in various ways upon her members. On this point we 
shall now offer a few brief remarks; and then proceed to a more 
full analysis and examination of the principle which fundamen- 
tally underlies the whole. 

The conception that the Divine justice depends not upon the 
nature of God, but upon his mere will and good pleasure, was, 
as we have shown, adopted by Beza, Gomar, Maccovius, Szydlo- 
vius, and other Reformed divines; and that from it was developed 
the whole system of Supralapsarianism. It was tolerated, but 
never adopted by the church ; although it came into great prom- 
inence under Gomar and Maccovius, who claimed that it was the 
true Calvinistic theology. And it was just here that the breach 
occurred between Gomar and Arminius, his associate Professor in 
Leyden University. { It has been, for some time past, the fashion 





* “Multa in Theologia sunt vera, que in Philosophia sint falsa, et contra.” 
Luther, at one time, actually maintained this. 
T Grotius avers, as a simple matter of fact, that though Gomar (in a conver- 
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to attribute to Arminius all the errors subsequently inculeated by 
the Remonstrant school: which is in all respects as unrighteous 
a procedure as it would be to charge upon Calvin and Calvinism 
all the forementioned errors of the Supralapsarian school. Ar- 
minius found no difficulty in sustaining and teaching the doctrine 
of predestination, as really entertained by the Reformed Church; 
his difficulty was with the supralapsarian view of that doctrine, 
as taught by his colleague Gomar, and by Beza. In illustration 
of this fact, I will here present a single brief extract from his 
Examen Thesium Gomari, p. 74, showing the very language he 
employed while treating this doctrine in the University, but in 
which Gomar found great heresies, because it did not recognize 
the supralapsarian view. He says, in language which he often 
substantially repeats : 


“ Quod aliqua sit abjectio seu reprobatio Dei, secundum quam ab 
zeterno nonnullos, & vita sterna rejiciendos, et morti seternez et igno- 
miniz adjudicandos constituit, ‘ ut notam faciat iram et potentiam suam, 
adversus vasa ire preparata ad interitum,’ verissimum ex Scripturis : 
quodque hujus actus caussa sit Dei voluntas liberrima et justissima 
eedem Scripture testantur abund?, ideoque de eo htc mihi nulla est cwm 


thesium authore controversia,” * 





sation with himself, ) chiefly insisted on the doctrine of Justification, as the 
important point ir his controversy with Arminius, yet most of the members of 
the States of Holland ( plerique ex Senatu,) had determined that the dispute 
between them on this point was little more than a mere dispute of words 
(acpouaxziar.) The obvious ground on which they so regarded it, was that. 
Gomar’s views, on this point, differed as widely from the admitted views of Cal- 
vin, Ursinus, Pareus, Tilenus and others, (as is shown in the American Bibli- 
cal Repository for April, July and October, of 1838,) as they did from the views 
entertained by Arminius. Gomar insisted on the imputation of the active 
obedience of Christ for justification, as a touchstone of orthodoxy; while the 
others refused to admit the validity of any distinction between his active and 
passive obedience in the justification of asinner. The distinction itself, though 
now generally recognized in Calvinistic theology, was new in the time of Go- 
mar; Kargius, as already stated, having first suggested it. 

* The editors of the “Collected Works of Arminius,” both in this country and 
in England, have, for some reason, omitted to refer to this treatise, or to give it 
a place in their edition; though in that edition they profess to republish all his 
recognized writings. This is a matter of no little moment; and the public are en- 
titled to some explanation of so remarkable a procedure. It should be furnished 
not only for the sake of the editors themselves, but for the sake of an impor- 
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Can any real Calvinist object to this as a statement of the 
doctrine of reprobation? We think not. And then, further, 
(and we solicit particular attention to this fact,) the very argu- 
ments, and almost the very words, by which Arminius in this 
Examen opposes the supralapsarian scheme of Gomar, are sub- 
sequently employed by Turrettin as furnishing the grounds on 
which he himself professes to reject the same scheme. (See 
Loc. 9, Quast. 9, and Opp., Tom. I., pp. 555, seq.) And yet 
mainly on the ground of these proffered reasons, Gomar de- 
nounced his colleague as a heretic, and destroyed the peace of 
the church. * 

It was just here, therefore, that the breach occurred between 
these two great and good men. Gomar insisted on the supra- 
lapsarian view of the doctrine in question; while Arminius denied 
that that scheme was either scriptural or Calvinistic. He died 
nine years before the Synod of Dort was convened; Gomar lived 
upwards of twenty years after that period; but neither his in- 
fluence nor the influence of his favorite scheme, could survive its 
decision, “Even Mosheim allows that the triumph of the Synod 





tant portion of Divine truth which the professed followers of Arminius are now 
too much disposed to caricature and denounce. 

* In fact, Arminius evinces on other points a willingness to approximate some 
features of the Supralapsarian scheme rather more nearly than is now deemed 
advisable by Infralapsarians themselves. For though a portion of them for- 
merly believed that infants might be damned, he appears to have had no doubt 
on the subject. For example, he says in his reply to Perkins, “ But you present, 
as a proof that the foreseen neglect of grace is not the cause of rejection, the 
statement that ‘infants, dying out of the covenant of the gospel, have not neg- 
lected this grace, and yet are reprobate and rejected of God.’ J affirm that they 
rejected the grace of the gospel in their parents, grand-parents, great-grand-parents, §c., 
by which act they deserved to be abandoned by God. I should desire that some solid 
reason might be presented to me why, since all his posterity have sinned, in Adam, 
against the law, and, on that account, have merited punishment and rejection, 
infants also, to whom, in their parents, the grace of the Gospel is offered, and by whom, 
in their parents, it is rejected, have not sinned against the grace of the Gospel. For the 
rule of the divine covenant is perpetual, that children are comprehended and judged in 
their parents.’ Works, vol. IIL, p. 368. 1853. Dr. Breckinridge, in the thorough 
and admirable criticism on John i: 29, presented in his Theology, has clearly 
shown that such a conclusion in relation to the future condition of those who 
have not attained to moral accountability, is wholly unsupported by the recog- 
nized principles of Infralapsarian doctrine. And in this he is most amply 
sustained by the Synod of Dort, as may be seen in our next marginal note. 
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was that of the Sublapsarians, not only over the Arminians, but 
over the Supralapsarians also.”* During the fifteen years pre- 
vious, the Reformed church in the Seven Provinces had been 
divided into Gomarists and Anti-Gomarists; and Gomarist, Ge- 
nevan or Calvinist, were claimed to be terms of equivalent im- 
port. But the mistake was thoroughly rectified by the Synod; 
though principles were specified, and not names, as with the 
Synod of Charenton, which condemned the errors attributed to 
Placeeus. Yet it is somewhat remarkable, that the very feature 
of Supralapsarianism which involves and gives expression to all 
the others, should now — in our own church and country, and by 
professed infralapsarian divines also—be insisted on as the very 
touchstone of true Calvinism! But let us trace the history of 
this distinguished divine a little further. 

Gomar continued at Leyden two years after the death of Ar- 
minius; and then, to avoid having Conrad Vorstius (+ 1622) for 
a colleague, resigned his professorship. Subsequently, in 1614, 
he accepted the theological chair in Saumur, where he continued 
till 1618, teaching his supralapsarian doctrines —to the great de- 
triment of the peace and prosperity of the church. About the 
time he left Saumur, and while the reiictionary influence against 
his scheme was in operation, Placzeus became a student of the- 
ology there; and subsequently Professor; and the principles 
which had driven Arminius into antagonism to Gomar, on the 
question An sit creatio via electionis et reprobationis ? subsequently 
drove Placzeus into antagonism, when they were applied to the 
doctrine of Original Sin. In considering the position of Placeus, 
therefore, candor requires that we should ever regard it from 
this point of view. GomarreturnedtoGréningen, where he died 
in 1641. 





* Scott's “Synod of Dort,” p. 8. The words employed by Mosheim are the 
following: “ His judicibus Arminiani caussa ceciderunt, et germane religionis 
proditores judicati sunt: Genevensium vero illi, qui Jnfralapsarii nominantur, 
triumpharunt.” Hist. Christ., Tom. II, p. 629. (an. 1741.) Wendeline more 
justly explains it as follows: Constans nostra sententia hee est: ut neminem 
in tempore damnat Deus, nisi propter peccatum: ita neminem quoque ab eterno 
decrevit damnare, nisi propter peccatum: gue in Synodo Dordracena solemniter 
promulgata est,” Christ. Theol., p. 177. See also the note on page 414 of our 
former Essay. 
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‘A single remark is all that need be here added. We have seen 
that Dr. Gomar’s unreasonable course — in denying the theological 
soundness of those who could not endorse his supralapsarian 
views, and in denouncing them as heretics—led to incalculable 
trouble in the church; and yet, that the Synod of Dort rejected ut- 
terly the doctrine of Gomar, on the very point on which Arminius 
had refused it his assent ; and that Turrettin likewise rejects it on 
the same ground. Hence we learn that, 0 far as heresy is con- 
cerned, Dr. Gomar himself was the heretic, and the actual troubler 
of the Church. And this little item of history will, we trust, 
suggest a useful thought to our Princeton brother; who having, 
like Gomar, fallen into a theological mistake, has long been en- 
gaged in throwing out suspicions against all his brethren who re- 
ject his supralapsarian doctrine of antecedent imputation. We 
trust there may be no more of this; for the time and energies 
of Dr. Hodge can be much better employed than in proving 
brethren to be heretics, who have less claim to that title than he 
himself has; and when, if there be any actual heresy in the 
matter, he, according to all just rules, is himself the heretic. 

The position of Camero * ought to be referred to, in this same 
connection. He suceeeded Gomar as theological Professor in 
Saumur, in 1618; and though his appointment was opposed by 
the Synod of Poictou, it was simply on the ground that he fa- 
vored the views of Piscator of Herborn, respecting the impu- 
tation of the active obedience of Christ. The opposition, how- 
ever, was annulled by the national Synod of Alez, in 1620. In 
the next year he left Saumur, because the government of the 
place was taken from Du Plessis. And it is a little remarkable 
that the controversies which now became associated with the 
name of Camero, may be mainly traced, as in the case of Ar- 
minius, to the attempt of Gomar to inculcate his peculiar views as 
Calvinism. Should any venture to charge that Camero was not 
at that time regarded as sound in his doctrine, it is sufficient to 
refer them to the fact that the exposition which he gave of Cal- 
vinistic theology — in his discussion with Tilenus ( who had become 
an Arminian, ) at L’Isle, near Orleans, in April, 1620, and which 





* Born in Glasgow, Scotland, in 1579. Died while Divinity Professor at 
Montaubon, in 1626, ~ 
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was reported for publication by Capellus and Milletiere — was 
highly approved and published at Leyden. He came to Saumur 
immediately after Gomar had left, and found it necessary to meet 
his supralapsarian notions respecting predestination and grace. 
He did so; and, as is usual in the excitement of controversy, 
went, in some respects, to the opposite extreme. He taught that 
the death of Christ opened the way for the offer of salvation, not 
only to the elect, but to all men, and that all would be saved if 
all would believe; and hence, that it is not predestination that 
destroys or damns men, but their own sin and rejection of the Gos- 
pel offer. He taught, too, that the grace of God could be re- 
sisted by the sinner, but that in the case of the elect it would 
not be; that the will follows the dictates or judgment of the un- 
derstanding, and was depraved only in the absence of an en- 
lightened judgment. Hence arose the notion of moral suasion 
in regeneration. Some of these ideas are not to be countenanced 
any more than the views of which they were designed by him asa 
refutation. One extreme begot the other ; and both extremes were 
wrong. And yet this eminent man has often been harshly judged, 
as though he had deliberately set out to oppose the recognized 
theology of the Reformed church, when it was obviously his aim 
to arrest the progress of a grievous error, which, in the guise of 
that theology, was doing incalculable injury to the souls of men. 
While we shun his errors, we may remember his services with 
gratitude. 

The same remarks apply substantially to Placeus, and the po- 
sition which he occupied. He was no wanton troubler of the 
church, as Dr. Hodge seems to intimate; but was obviously ac- 
tuated by a like desire to relieve the Reformed theology of the 
false position into which it had been brought by the supralap- 
sarian doctrine on the subject of imputation. The Synod of Dort 
had condemned the leading principle of that scheme in its appli- 
cation to the doctrine of Reprobation ; but it was now endeavor- 
ing to struggle into renewed life and vigor under the guise of 
a zeal for the doctrine of Original Sin; and Placeeus sought to 
arrest its progress. He had commenced the study of theology 
at Saumur, about the time when Gomar resigned. Three years 
afterward the institution there was dispersed. But finally, upon 
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its full restoration in 1683, he was appointed Professor of theol- 
ogy, and was inaugurated on the same day with his colleagues, 
Lud. Capellus and Amyrald. After his views had been assailed 
in the National Synod in 1644, Amyrald appeared before that 
body at Charenton in order to plead the cause of his colleague, 
and argued that the doctrine really held by Placzeus was not at 
all dangerous. (See our former Essay, pp. 398, 399.) The 
theological position of Amyrald in relation to the whole matter 
may be learned from Turrettin, I., p. 568, (Loc. IX., Quest. 9, 
Sect. 45,) and from Princeton Essays, I., p. 181; and from the 
fact that, during the preceding year, he had published a labored 
defence of Calvin on the doctrine of Reprobatiou, to which Cur- 
celleeus, (+ 1659, ) afterwards the theological successor of Epis- 
copius, (+ 1643,) attempted a reply. The defence of Calvin by 
Amyrald is contained in the 2d of his Quatuor Dissertationes, 
and is entitled De Jure Dei in Creaturas. Yet such was his de- 
liberate judgment as to the doctrine really held by Placzus; 
which may be explained by the fact that he knew the real aim 
and intention of his colleague. There is no evidence, therefore, 
that Placzeus wished to compromise the Reformed theology; his 
aim was to relieve it from the aspersions cast upon it by a false 
philosophy. We may honor his motives, while we sacredly avoid 
the errors which were attributed to him. 

But it is time to proceed to the discussion of the leading prin- 
ciple upon which the whole scheme of Supralapsarianism is based ; 
and we shall introduce it with the following illustration of the 
thorough method adopted by the Synod of Dort to put that 
scheme in its true position before the church. Maccovius, al- 
ready referred to, was a member of the Synod of Dort from the 
University of Franeker, where he was professor of theology from 
1615, until his death in June, 1644. Cocceius was his colleague 
during the latter part of the time. He had a dispute with Lub- 
bertus, another colleague, which came before the Synod; and as 
Lubbertus had accused him of heresy, commissioners were ap- 
pointed to examine into the matter; one of whom, it is worthy 
to note in the connection, was Ab. Scultetus, (+ 1625,) deputy 
of the Palatinate, and Associate Professor of theology with Pareus 
at Heidelberg. Nothing of great moment was found against 
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Maccovius; but as he had attempted to carry out his supralap- 
sarian notions, the commissioners in their judgment of the case, 
while they free him from the imputation “of Paganism, Judaism, 
Pelagianism, Socinianism, and any other heresy,” caution him 
against using the obscure and ambiguous phraseology of the 
schools, saying that he had offended in this matter; and, 


“ That he was to blame for saying that the distinction between the 
efficiency and sufficiency of the death of Christ was futile ; for denying 
that fallen man was the object of predestination; (quod negaverit huma- 
num genus lapsum esse objectum predestinationis ;) in saying that 
God wills and decrees sin ; and in saying that God by no means wills 
the salvation of all men ; ( quod dixerit Deum nullo modo velle omnium 
hominum salutem, )” &c. 


This judgment of the commissioners the Synod approved :* and 
so once more gave the Supralapsarians to understand that their 
principles could obtain no indorsement from that body. And the 
fact that there was laid to the charge of Maccovius the whole 
category of heresies, including the érivialities of “ Paganism, Ju- 
daism, Socinianism and Pelagianism ” — taken in connection with 
some extracts from his writings given by us on a preceding page, 
and with the aforesaid lucubrations of the Franeker preacher, 
Szydlovius — may tend to illustrate how indefinitely and sublimely 
extensive in its application, is the leading principle which under- 
lies the supralapsarian scheme. There is something about it, in 
the matter of suggesting heresies, which reminds us of geometri- 
cal progression. ¢ 





* Mosheim’s chronic hatred of the Synod, and his petulance every time he is 
obliged to refer to it, have led him to present a very garbled account of this 
whole proceeding. See Jnstit. Historia Christiane, Sec. 16, 23, cap. 2. Tom. IL, 
pp. 254-256. 

t Even our Princeton brother also occasionally furnishes an illustration of 
the baneful effects resulting from a connection with the scheme. For it has not 
only led him to the conclusion that we are subjectively as deserving (or unde- 
serving ; either way will do;) of justification through Christ, as of condemnation 
through Adam; and vice versa; but in his defence of antecedent imputation, he 
is actually driven (see P. Essays, 1, 158, 159,) to the admission of that exploded 
but most pernicious heresy, that the punishment of sin, even in hell, may be its natu- 
ral effects or consequences ; on which point see Bellamy’s True Religion Delineated, 
Disc. I., Sect. 5, and an Essay by the Rev. M. Cochran, in Bibliotheca Sacra, for 
April, 1854. But Dr. Hodge seems to have abandoned the idea, of late; for in 
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In his “Dissertation on the Progress cf Ethical Philosophy,” 
(note O.,) Sir James Mackintosh refers to Supra and Infralap- 
sarianism in the following judicious and discriminating manner: 


“The writer of this dissertation was led, on a former occasion, by a 
generally prevalent notion, to confound the theological doctrine of Pre- 
destination with the philosophical opinion which supposes the determi- 
nation of the Will to be, like other events, produced by adequate 
causes. | More careful reflection has corrected a corfusion common to 
him with most writers on the subject. What is called ‘Sublapsarian 
Calvinism,’ which was the doctrine of the most eminent men, including 
Augustine and Calvin himself, ascribed to God, and to man before the 
Fali, what is called ‘ free-will,’ which they even own still to exist in 
all the ordinary acts of life, though it be lost with respect to religious 
morality. The decree of election, on this scheme, arises from God's 
foreknowledge that man was to fall ; and that all men became thereby 
with justice liable to eternal punishment. The election of some to sal- 
vation was an act of Divine goodness, and the predestination of the 
rest was an exercise of holiness and justice. The sublapsarian pre- 
destination is evidently irreconcilable with the doctrine of necessity, 
which considers free-will, or volitions not caused by motives, as abso- 
lutely inconsistent with the definition of an intelligent being — which 
is, that he acts from a motive, or, in other words, with a purpose. he 
Supralapsarian scheme, which represents the Fall itself as foreordained, 
may indeed be built an necessitarian principles. But on that scheme 
Original Sin seems wholly to lose that importance which the former sys- 
tem gives it as a revolution in the state of the world, requiring an inter- 
position of Divine power to remedy a part of its fatal effects. It be- 
comes no more than the first link in the chain of predestined offenses.” 


1. According to the Supralapsarian scheme, God determines 
first to elect and to reprobate, and then to create; and that his 
power and severity may be glorified, the same effective decree 





the Princeton Review for 1860, p. 840, he censures Dr. Baird for advancing it. 
The wecror esos of the error, however, is in allowing the distinction at all; or 
in attempting to separate the natural consequences from the supernatural vis- 
itation. The Scriptural representation includes both. The statements of Mansell, 
(Limits, &c., pp. 196-199,) from his not having sufficiently regarded this fact, 
are unsatisfactory. Compare also Butler's Analogy, Part IL, ch. 5. 

t See the Criticism on Mr. Stewart’s Dissertation, Edinburgh Review, vol. 


86, p. 225. 
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comprehends the means as well as the end, * so that sin shall’ 
ensue as the necessary means to secure the damnation of the rep- 
robate ; sin being only the necessary means for effecting the ac- 
complishment of the decree.+ The distinction of negative, or the 
denial of grace, (or, as they name it, preterition,) and affirma- 
tive, or predamnation, (which is a destination to punishment, ) 
amounts to nothing: for as Molinzeus, in a passage already cited, 
remarks, “To reprobate and to will to condemn are the same, 
(reprobare ac velle damnare idem esse, ) as to elect is the same 
as to will to save:” and he very properly adds that it is the same 
thing whether God destines a man to damnation, or effects that 
from which damnation necessarily results. 

2. While, therefore, we may expect to find in some of the 
writings of the later Reformers, that diversity which these antag- 
onistic principles could not but develop; the duty of the Calvin- 
istic church in our day, and in view of the emphatic decisions 
of the Synods of Dort and Westminster, is, we think, not to be 
mistaken. It should regard those only as its true and proper 
representatives who taught those doctrines which it recognizes as 
the constituent elements of its system; and so far alone as they 
did teach them. But if, on the contrary, Supralapsarianism is to 
be claimed, either in whole or in part, as the doctrine of our 
church, let it be done openly and frankly, and by a fair endorse- 
ment: let it be done under its own flaunting banner. Nor let it, 
while aiming to entangle us again in the yoke of bondage, pro- 
fess to bear with it the sacred and acknowledged Ark of the Lib- 
erty wherewith Christ hath made us free. It has its own well- 
defined and distinguishing principles: but let them not be insisted 
on as the compass and square for the admeasurement of ortho- 
dox doctrine, while the real issues involved in the question of 
their acceptance as such are disingenuously ignored. Those prin- 
ciples have their history; and no assumption of claims to supe- 
rior soundness, and no threatened imputation of heresy against 
those who may venture to call them in question, shall hinder our 
dealing with them frankly and plainly. And we say, therefore, 
that if we are to regard those divines of the Reformed church, 





* See Gomar, De Predestinatione, Thesis 28. (an. 1604.) 
Tt Ibid Thesis 91; and see, also, his remark on p. 411 of our former Essay. 
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however learned and excellent in other matters, who have, either 
in whole or in part, adopted the Supralapsarian scheme, as the 
accredited expounders of the doctrinal views we entertain on the 
same subjects, let us do so openly and fearlessly. But let us not 
lapse into the preposterous absurdity of acting as though there is, 
in this essential matter, no important difference between the dis- 
tinguishing views which they advocate, and the doctrines enter- 
tained by the Calvinistic church, (which, as a body, has always 
repudiated those views ;* ) and thus, while professing to be Infra- 
lapsarians, take the Supralapsarians as the true expounders of our 
philosophy and theology. Princeton during the last thirty years 
has not been as careful in this matter as she should have been ; and 
her procedure therein has tended too often to suggest the some- 
what analogous course of the late New Haven School, which, while 
it existed, was famous for explaining Calvinistic theology by Ar- 
minian philosophy. But we here take and abide by our position, 
and most emphatically deny that, in any true sense of the term, 
Supralapsarianism is Calvinism ; and we affirm that its distinguish- 
ing feature is nothing less than an unsightly branch from Pagan 
philosophy, which philosophising theologues have endeavored to 
engraft upon the system. We denounce it as utterly false in its phi- 
losophy ; false in its distinguishing theology ; and false in the exege- 
sis by which it would support that theology ; and false in the claim 
alleged on its behalf that it is the true Reformed doctrine. It is 
proper, however, to remark, in this same connection, that though it 
is necessary to speak in these terms of strong disapprobation of the 
distinguishing tenet of the Supralapsarian scheme, and of every at- 
tempted application of it for the elucidation of the doctrines of Cal- 
vinistic theology ; we yet yield to no man in sincere admiration of 
the eminent divines who have been regarded as more or less favor- 
ing that scheme. More learned and purer-minded men than Luther, 


_ Bucer, Ursinus, Beza, Polanus, Gomar, and Twisse, (to speak of 





* Turrettin himself clearly announces this fact. Referring to Calvin as in- 
culcating the received doctrine respecting election and reprobation from “the 
corrupt mass,” he adds, “In quo summi Theologi judicio, quod responde: Artic- 
ulo XII. Confessionis Gallicane, ut et Synodi Dordracenm decreto, omnino acqui- 
escimus, et omnibus quibus placet sapere sobrie, acquiescendum esse putamus.” 
Loco IV., Quest. [X., Sect. 30. 
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no others, ) have scarcely ever been numbered among the sacra- 
mental host of God’s elect, and their aim in adopting the spec- 
ulation referred to was to exalt, in the estimation of man, the 
God whom they loved and adored. We reverence and deeply 
sympathize with them in the motive, while we deplore and de- 
nounce their error. And neither can nor ought their great and 
venerable names to either consecrate that error, or rescue it from 
the execration of the church of God. 

8. If Supralapsarianism, therefore, be discarded as the expo- 
nent of the doctrines of grace, or the Calvinistic system, no 
words are needed to show that, on those points, at least, with 
which its peculiar philosophy and theology are most intimately 
concerned, its supporters cannot be regarded as representing, in 
any proper sense, the Calvinistic system. And it is also obvious 
that for any theological teacher of admitted ability and learning, 
now to plead the authority of such, and to claim on such author- 
ity that a doctrine which is a peculiar and distinctive feature of 
the scheme, (while the scheme itself, moreover, is formally dis- 
claimed, ) is a doctrine of Calvinism, is not to act ingenuously. 
Turrettin, two centuries ago, and others, both before and since, 
may have fallen into this incongruity ; but surely such examples 
can hardly be pleaded as deserving of imitation. But there will 
be occasion to refer to this topic more at large hereafter; and 
we only add, in the present connection, that a man may receive 
and acknowledge a principle, without formally recognizing its 
logical sequences ; * though it should never be forgotten that while 
we give our sanction to a principle, our authority must go to 
support it, and so to sustain others who, while they in like man- 
ner receive it, .will carry it forward to its legitimate conclusions. 
To illustrate : — Twisse, Szydlovius, Tillotson, Edwards, Dwight, 
Payson, Hodge, Thornwell, Bushnell, along with Socinus, E. 
Winchester, T. Southwood Smith, Petitpierre, Ballou, Whittemore 
and others, all speculatively adopt the principle above referred 
to, by making the will, rather than the immutable justice or moral 
nature of God, the stand-point of certain theological explications. 
They, of course, arrive at infinitely divergent conclusions; but 


* De Moor (IIL., p. 264,) has handsomely said “‘ Neminem consequentiis gra- 
vare volo, quas ipse ex sua sententia profluere nec videt, nec agnoscit,” 
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all-reason alike, and thus far agree in relation to the principle 
itself. Now that principle may be applied so as to sustain the 
supralapsarian doctrines of Absolute Reprobation and Antece- 
dent Imputation; and also to show, as Edwards, Payson and 
Bushnell do, that men were created to be in part redeemed ; or 
it may be taken a step further, end be applied as Twisse applies 
it, to show that God could have dispensed with the demands of 
justice without a satisfaction for sin; or with Socinus and his 
sehool, to show that God did dispense with those demands, and 
accepted in lieu thereof a merely penal example ; or still further, 
with Tillotson and Winchester and others, that he can or will 
repeal his absolute threatenings, and rescue the finally impeni- 
tent from hell; or with the later Universalists, who interpret the 
Divine will according to their crude conceptions of benevolence, 
and claim that there is no hell, and that all sinful creatures will 
be made partakers of everlasting happiness. * 

4. The Divine attributes are, of course, impersonal, and the 
contrary idea, though still apparently a favorite with some, is 
nothing short of absurd and ridiculous. Hence, to say that the 
moral and natural perfections of the Divine Nature should not 
be confounded with the Divine Essence, is not only allowable, 
but eminently proper; nor does it, in any true sense, involve the 
absurdity of attempting to conceive the Infinite and Absolute : but 
it involves simply the belief of what HE has declared respecting 
himself. The old notion of some of the Scholastics, that the De- 

* Well has Le Blanc, Professor of theology at Sedan, and one of the clearest 
and most discriminating theologians of the 17th century, remarked that, “ Et- 
enim quemadmodum falsum ex falso sequitur, et absurdum unum ducit ad al- 
terum, vix est in Religione error ullus tam levis, qui si consequentia nectatur 
non evertat tandem aliquem Fidei articulum et quoddam Religionis dogma,” 
Theses Theolog., Prefatione, p. 2. ( folio.) London, 1675. Our Princeton brother, 
in thesi at least, endorses the same: ‘‘ How far the assumption of the fundamen- 
tal principles of a system has a tendency to lead to its thorough adoption, every 
man must judge for himself. For ourselves, we fear the worst: because, we think 
consistency requires an advance, and because history informs us that when men have 
taken the first step, they or their followers soon take the second.” P. Essays, I., p. 
182. And we trust that we may in this connection, and without offence, com- 
mend to Dr. Hodge a reperusal of his own admirable remarks in the concluding 
paragraph of his article on Original Sin, published in the Repertory for 1830, 
and republished in P. Essays, I., pp. 109-127, They are both true and impress- 
ive, and should be deeply engraven upon the heart of every minister of Christ. 
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cree of God is God, and that the Will, &c., of God is God—a 
notion favored also by some supralapsarian divines— cannot be 
maintained, and is really blasphemous. Gomar, at first, favored 
it in part, in his controversy with Arminius; but in the later and 
complete edition of his works, * we find that he has essentially 
modified his views on the subject. In his Disputatio de eterno 
Dei deereto, he refers to the question an decretum Dei sit Deus? 
as gravis illa et ad veri Dei notitiam ae cultum pertinens contro- 
versia, and refutes the affirmative assumption with very great 
ability, (See vol. IT., pp. 25, 26, Theses 28-34,) and, without 
hesitation, adopts the view of the subject entertained by his an- 
cient colleague ; and which is repeated likewise by Curcellzeus f 
and Limborch.{ The notion, and the unintelligible jargon by 
which its advocates have endeavored to sustain it, are now pretty 
generally abandoned. Neither the decrees of God, nor any of 
the attributes of God, are to be regarded as God; the language 
is no more intelligible as applied to God than it would be if ap- 
plied to man himself. Nor can those attributes be regarded as 
in any intelligible sense of the term personal. God is personal, 
and not impersonal. He is the eternal source of all other per- 
sonality, existence, life, and intelligence. But on what principle 
can his attributes also be regarded personal? And if his justice, 
goodness and truth are personal, what is meant by the Justice 
of God, the Truth of God, and the Goodness of God? But there 
can be no greater absurdity than to pretend to conceive of God 
as possessing personal attributes, or attributes which separately 
have a will, intelligence, &c. The idea is unintelligible respect- 
ing God, or any other rational or moral agent. 

5. We therefore speak intelligibly when we speak of God’s im- 
personal justice —a justice which depends not on the will, but 
which belongs to his nature; and which, like that nature, is, of 
course, immutable and eternal. To that nature is to be traced, 
and in that nature is to be found, the eternal and immutable ba- 
sis for the distinction between right and wrong, good and evil. 





* We use the second issue of this edition, published at Amsterdam in 1664, 
folio. The first was published in 1645. 
t Instit. Relig. Christ., lib. III, cap. 8, sect. 7, p. 91. 
t Theol. Christ., lib. I1., cap. 18, sect. 4, p. 104. 
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And hence the falsity of the notion which would attribute any 
freedom to the Will that may impinge upon his truth, his good- 
ness, or his justice: since these attributes are, in the nature of 
the case, prior to will, and must be its rule. The idea, therefore, 
that freedom of will in God consists in his being able to will any 
thing, without regard to his nature, is the most ineffable, and in 
every way the least supported, of all absurdities. The reasons 
for the exercise of his will are always consistent with his holi- 
ness, justice, goodness and truth; or, in other words, with the 
demands of his moral nature. Hence of Law, it may be said 
with Hooker : 


“ Her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the 
world ; all things in heaven and earth do her homage, the very least 
as feeling her care, and the greatest as not exempted from her power: 
both angels, and men, and creatures, of what condition soever, though 
each in different sort and manner, yet all, with uniform consent, ad- 
mitting her as the mother of their peace and joy.” * 


And if the law be but the expression of the Moral Nature of 
God, which is infinitely Holy and Just and True, on what prin- 
ciple can it be rationally claimed that he can will any thing in- 
consistent therewith; and reverse the precepts of the decalogue ; 
or require his creatures to hate Him? as supralapsarians have 
found it necessary to maintain in order to sustain their theory. 
If He possess a moral nature, that nature cannot be otherwise 
than the rule of his will. 

6. When the question, therefore, is raised as to what God is 
able to do, it is a plain absurdity to pretend to decide it by a 
mere reference to the fact that he is omnipotent, unless the ques- 
tion refers only to that with which omnipotence alone may be 
concerned. And so with respect to any other of the divine at- 
tributes. While we concede that God may, and can, do any thing 
which is consistent with his moral attributes; it is in no sense 
limiting him, but is, on the contrary, perfectly consistent with the 
highest freedom to admit, also, that he can neither will nor per- 
form any thing inconsistent therewith. Whatever he may be sup- 
posed either to will or to do, must have respect alike to all his 





* Works, vol. II. New York and Philadelphia, 1845. 
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moral attributes ; and must be consistent not only with his power 
to will or to do, but likewise with his holiness, justice, goodness 
and truth: and it is not limiting his wisdom and power to claim 
that he can do nothing which is not in perfect consistency there- 
with. Hence we say, with entire propriety, that he cannot for- 
give sin, unless in consistency with his holiness, justice and truth ; 
and that he cannot impute it, except on grounds which are in 
strict and perfect accordance with the principles of eternal and 
immutable justice. And it is the greatest inconceivable absurdity, 
and leads to the most pernicious of all errors, to claim that he 
can do either without a direct regard to the eternal and un- 
changeable principles of his moral nature. * 

7. To maintain that all things are the same to God—that is, 
that with him there is no distinction between vice and virtue, 
right and wrong, moral good and evil— is plainly to set our phi- 
losophy against the clearest dictates of the whole Bible, against 
the convictions of our moral nature, and against all the admit- 
ted dictates of right reason. We can conceive nothing, as Dr. 
Samuel Clarke somewhere truly remarks, without, at the same 
time, conceiving its relations to other things. God has establish- 
ed these relations in perfect consistency with the demands of his 
nature, and, of course, knows, and forever knew, of their exist- 
ence; and He alone can comprehend them in all their fullness. 
The whole of these relations constitute Truth. These eternally 
conceived, and now actually existing relations, involve, of neces- 
sity, an eternal fitness or unfitness, in the application of things 
one to another; with regard to which the Will of God is always 
exercised ; and which, when announced by Him, ought to deter- 
mine the choice of all his rational creatures; not, however, of the 





* “God did not create Absolute Morality: it is coéternal with Himself; and it 
were blasphemy to say that there ever was a time when God was and Goodness 
was not.” Mansell, whi supra, p. 187. And while it is true that we cannot con- 
ceive absolute morality at all, either as dependent on or independent of the 
Divine Will; or the Divine Will itself, either as absolutely indifferent, or neces- 
sarily determined: we yet are competent to believe the Divine testimony that the 
creation of man’s moral nature was not identical with the creation of morality 
itself; and that the great principles of all that is holy and righteous existed 
in God before they assumed their finite form in the heart of any of his crea- 
tures. See ibid, pp. 189, 330. 
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fitness or unfitness of things supposed to be wholly antecedent to, 
independent of, and without reference to, His will—as the late 
Dr. James P. Wilson so strangely reasons in his attempt to repudi- 
ate the idea: * but of that fitness or unfitness as existing in exact 
conformity to and consistent with his own will and nature, as all 
things of course did originally exist. His intelligent creatures, 
therefore, are bound to regard these differences, as recognized 
and announced by himself. And this being so, it is no more rea- 
sonable to maintain that God may disregard these differences in 
his treatment of his creatures, in respect to moral obligation and 
to their moral nature ; than that he should disregard them in re- 
spect to their intellectual nature, by altering the relation of num- 
bers, or the properties of mathematical figures; and require us 
to believe that six and ten are equal; or that twice two make 
nine ; or that a circle and square are one and the same figure; 
and refer us to our intellectual faculties to verify the same, and 
punish us if we did not admit it. Surely this would be doing 
violence to the intellectual nature he has given us. And yet it 
would be doing no more violence to our intellectual convictions, 
than it would do to our conscience and moral nature to require 
us to believe that there is no essential difference between truth 
and falsehood, innocence and guilt, right and wrong, virtue and 
vice. For it will scarcely be denied that we perceive a distinc- 
tion between Right and Wrong as clearly and as really as be- 
tween a circle and a square.+ And if God, therefore, cannot 





* Essay on the Probation of Fallen Man, pp. 90, 91, Philadelphia, 1827. Dr. 
Wilson, though he had no sympathy with the Supralapsarian scheme, seemed, 
nevertheless, to have become entangled in the web of one or two of its sophisms, 
if we might judge from his language here referred to. A favorite argument 
with them is the following: “Si aliquid esset justum et bonum antecedenter ad 
Dei voluntatem, tum Deus ex obligatione et officio illud velle et facere tenere- 
tur.” And again: “Si ita res habet, tum sequeretur dari bonum et justum, 
quod a primo summo bono et justo non flueret: daretur enim effectus, qui in 
primam causam resolvi non posset.” In fact, Dr. W. employs some of these 
very terms. But the sophism, though subtle, consists in confounding the will 
of God with his nature. His nature is, of course, prior to his will, and is its 
rule. So that should we even affirm that justice and goodness, &c., were ante- 
cedent to the will of God, this would not be saying that they are prior to or 
distinct from his nature. 

t “ As principles in the abstract, the laws of morality are as unchangeable as 
the axioms of geometry.” Mansell, p. 186. 
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disregard these distinctions, then any theory which presupposes 
him to disregard them is necessarily false and absurd, and is en- 
titled to no serious consideration whatever. But the antecedent 
or immediate imputation scheme does suppose him to disregard 
them, as really and as truly, and to all intents and purposes, as 
the ereabilitarian notion of the supralapsarians. Indeed, the 
principle involved is, as we have shown, but one and the same, 
and the schemes must stand or fall together: since, if God con- 
fessedly cannot create man to be tormented in hell forever, “for 
the glory of his power and severity,” then, of course, he cannot 
by the mere legal fiction of antecedent imputation constitute them 
morally guilty and corrupt, and so render them fit subjects for 
endless torment; for his moral nature is necessarily as much op- 
posed to the one as to the other, the moral character of the act 
being in both cases the same. Condemnation cannot in any case 
produce guilt in the guiltless ; for it is merely the utterance of a 
judgment based upon things as they are. And it is, moreover, 
contrary to the very nature of God to suppose the contrary, and 
it would be a reversion of the order of things established by him, 
and recognized and announced in his word. Actual guilt alone, 
either inherent or assumed, can bring condemnation under the 
righteous administration of God; and of course it must precede 
the condemnation in the order of nature no less than of time. 
And when God assures us that the posterity of Adam are guilty 
of his sin, and that the children of Achan and of the Amalek- 
ites were guilty of their parents’ sin, we believe the fact; nor 
is it for us to say that the mere declaration produced the guilt, 
or that they were guilty by a mere arbitrary act of the Divine 
will. It is not for us to refuse to believe the fact because we are 
unable to explain it. We are not required to explain it, but sim- 
ply to believe it on the testimony of God. Nor is it for us to 
say, as Dr. Thornwell does, that it makes no difference whether 
the guilt is supposed to precede the imputation and condemna- 
tion, or whether it flows from and is produced by the imputation. 
The assertion is false. * It does make a difference; for God 





* “A strictly moral theory requires ..... an exactly graduated proportion 
between guilt and suffering, virtue and happiness. If, on the other hand, we 
maintain that there is no moral fitness in either case, we virtually deny the 
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acknowledges the former, but disowns and in every possible way 
disclaims the latter. We may not be able, in a given case, to 
define wherein precisely the difference may be traced; but this 
alters not the fact. We can see, however, that the difference 
involves the whole question as to the foundation of morality, 
as above shown — the question whether the justice of God is 
immutable and eternal, or whether it depends merely upon his 
will. 

8. To maintain, therefore, that God has no reason, aside from 
mere will, for treating his creatures as guilty and condemned, 
rather than otherwise, is a grave and pernicious error; which, if 
conceded, would plainly imply the entire accuracy of the supra- 
lapsarian dogmas of absolute reprobation and antecedent impu- 
tation — since, in that case, immutable holiness, jugtice and truth, 
and all the moral perfections or attributes claimed to belong to 
the Divine nature, can be demonstrated to be the merest figments 
of the imagination. But, on the contrary, if God be by nature 
holy and just and true, then he is, of course, immutably so; and 
consequently he has regard to these attributes in every act of 
his will pertaining to the creature; and acts not as he does merely 
because he wills to do so, and not otherwise; but because it is 
holy and just and right that he should do so, and not otherwise. * 
The idea, therefore, that without reference to the claims of his 
moral nature, he may, by mere arbitrary enactment, so constitute 
the guiltless guilty and morally corrupt as to bring them into 
antagonism to his law or retributive justice, and so abolish their 
innocence as to secure their condemnation and endless rejection 
from happiness and eternal life —is an idea that is worthy only 
of execration. It is a slander on his character, and at utter va- 
riance with the clearest announcements of his word. “ Will the 





existence of a moral Deity at all; we make God indifferent to good and evil as 
such; we represent Him as rewarding and punishing arbitrarily and with re- 
spect of persons.” Mansell, p. 191. 

* This is true, also, in respect to the salvation of sinners. For though the 
objects of mercy, or the “seed” given to Christ in covenant, were selected from 
the corrupt mass according to the mere good pleasure and will of God, they are 
yet forgiven, or justified and saved, by the faithfulness and justice of God in 
view of the atonement effected by Christ. “If we confess our sins, he is faith- 
ful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 
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Lord destroy the righteous with the wicked? that be far from 
thee. Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?” And then, 
moreover, he does nothing without reason. In every act he has 
some end for which he acts; and this end is the reason why he 
wills or performs the act. This rule holds good, of course, in 
all his actions. When he elects one sinner to eternal life, and 
reprobates or adjudges another to ignominy and ete~»<1 death ; 
though it be from his mere good pleasure, the exerci of that 
pleasure, if we may so speak, results not from indifference, but 
from the most just and holy reasons: for he worketh all things 
“according to the counsel of his own will” — that is, not simply 
according to his own will, as Hooker observes, but according to 
the counsel of his own will.* And whatever is done with coun- 
sel, or wise resolution, has, of course, some reason why it should 
be done — even though that reason be so utterly incomprehensible 
as to lead us to exclaim, “O the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God! How unsearchable are his judg- 
ments, and his ways past finding out!” 

9. Should the question arise whether there can be any differ- 
ence between creating a morally corrupt and sinful being, and 
constituting a sinless creature morally corrupt; what would the 
advocates of antecedent imputation reply? We are unable to find 
any ground of essential difference ; and, so far as justice and ho- 
liness are concerned, we maintain that there is none, and that the 
two are morally the same. But we know, from the character of 
God as revealed to man, and from the express declarations of his 
word, that he could not directly create a rational and account- 
able being in a state of moral corruption and sin; and in this our 
antagonists profess to agree with us, and concede that he could 
not. How then can he, by the mere fiat of his will, constitute the 
guiltless guilty of moral corruption? He cannot. And the prin- 
ciple, therefore, upon which the whole notion is based — that God 
can, by the mere fiat of his will, change the nature of moral right 
and wrong, and make the right wrong and the wrong right, or 
the just unjust and the unjust just —is to be rejected as the most 
pernicious of all heresies. + In fact, it would likewise imply that 





* See Hooker’s Works, vol. I, p. 158. 
t And yet Dr. Hodge insists that —if the prerogative here referred to be de- 
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He could make the performance of the same act by his creatures 
both right and wrong, at one and the same time; so that it 
could be, in one and the same sense of it, both just and unjust, 
as having been both commanded and prohibited by God. * 

10. It would be difficult, indeed, to tell what absurdity, in a 
moral point of view, this principle might not be made to justify. 
Protagoras, the cotemporary of Socrates, and to whom we have 
already referred, maintained that right and wrong were unreal 
and imaginary, and had no basis in the nature of things; and 
his sophisms were not without effect, even upon the mind of Aris- 
totle. Hence, too, certain Manichzan theologues in the fourth 
century, improving upon the idea, affirmed that it would argue 
imperfection in the power of God to suppose that he could not 
lie and deceive: and they maintained that he was able so to pro- 
cure the non-existence of that which exists or which has existed, 
as to render certain that it never did exist. Augustine disputes 
against them, and shows that the argument involves also the con- 
clusion that God could make the true false and the false true. ¢ 





nied to God; and if it is, on the contrary, alleged that His judgments must be 
according to the subjective desert of those whom they affect; and that it is a de- 
nial of his moral nature, and even atheistic, (as Cudworth so pointedly declares 
it to be, see wbi supra,) to say that he can pronounce the just unjust and the 
unjust just ; that the only legitimate ground of judgment are character and 
works; and, moreover, that community in a propagated nature involves all the 
partakers of it in the criminality and pollution of their progenitor — then “ the 
whole Gospel is destroyed, and every scriptural ground of salvation of sinners is re- 
nounced,” (See the citation in our former Essay, pp. 407, 408.) Surely, then, no 
one in view of this can deny that the issue pending is both plain and palpable. 
For if God can thus by mere will constitute the just unjust, and the unjust 
just, the conclusion of Twisse (expressly repudiated even by Turrettin, Loc. 
IIL., Quest. 19, Sect. 9,)follows, of course, that had He not appointed otherwise 
He could save the sinner without a satisfaction to justice. Socinianism comes 
next, and with no halting pace. 

* Amyrald, in the work above mentioned, well observes: “ Et video nonnullos 
ab Anaxarcho non multum dissidere, cum Deo adscribunt, ut nullam actionum 
suarum causam habeat ipsius voluntatem antecedentem. Nam si legum a Deo 
nobis positarum nulla causa est in ipsa rerum natura, et in legibus ipsis: si, 
inquam, ex illius arbitrio mero pependerunt, et sunt (ut loquuntur) ex jure 
positivo; potuit ille certé alias non modo discrepantes, sed plané contrarias 
leges hominibus constituere.” 

t His words are: “Quisquis ita dicit, si Omnipotens est Deus, faciat, ut que 
facta sunt, facta non fuerint; non videt se hoc dicere: Si Omnipotens est, faciat 
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The connection is, indeed, sufficiently obvious either way ; for to 
attempt to extend thus indefinitely the power of God, is, in effect, 
to overturn the whole doctrine respecting it. And so, too, the 
attempt to extend the prerogatives of the Divine will indefinitely, 
and without regard to his moral perfections, must result in a like 
overthrow of the doctrine in its practical relations to man. The 
distinction between right and wrong ceases, and with it departs 
the certainty of his fulfillment either of his promises or threaten- 
ings; and all manner of falsehoods and absurdities may become 
true. But how different from all this is the language of the Holy 
Ghost? “God, willing more abundantly to shew unto the heirs of 
promise the immutability of his counsel, confirmed it by an oath ; 
that by two immutable things, in which it was impossible for God 
to lie,” &. (Heb. vi: 17-19,) Crellius, the celebrated cham- 
pion of Socinianism, has, with great force, refuted these absurd- 
ities. * Dr. Hodge reasons on the subject precisely as Crellius 
does; or as Wendeline, ( Christ. Theol., p. 107, ) or as any sound 
and judicious mind, when unwarped hy theory, must reason upon 
it. 


“Guilt,” says he, “cannot be removed by power. If a man com- 
mits a crime, he is guilty, and even Omnipotence cannot undo the 
deed. If it is true that we apostatized in Adam, Omnipotence cannot 
make it untrue.” + 


And this is certainly so. And it is equally true and obvious 
that by no exercise of his power, or fiat of his will, can God 
render truth falsehood, or falsehood truth; or constitute guilt in- 
nocence, or innocence guilt, in a moral agent or accountable 
being ; nor attribute to any such being guilt which is not really 
and already his, on holy, righteous, and sufficient grounds, and 
according to the dictates of eternal and immutable justice. And 
to claim, therefore, on behalf of God, any power or prerogative 





utea, que vera sunt, eo ipso, quo vera sunt, falsa sint.” Contra Faustum, lib. 
26, cap. 5. 

* See his De Deo ejusque Attributis, cap. 22, pp. 51, 52. 

T See Princeton Review for April, 1860, p. 366. On pp. 763, 764, (referred to 
in a previous note,) Dr. Hodge appears, however, to have forgotten what he has 
here so truly averred. 
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involving the contrary, 1s to claim for him that which he not 
only does not claim for himfelf, but that which He utterly and 
most emphatically disclaims. 

11. The question as to where the ground is, upon which God 
may attribute guilt in a specific case in which he does attribute 
it, is not to be raised in relation to any such matter of fact. We 
may not be able to discover the ground of the charge, or the re- 
lation asserted to exist between the individual and the guilt or 
offense itself; but all this proves nothing, where the fact of such 
a connection is established by the Divine averment. God affirms 
the fact in the case ; and from this affirmation we know, not only 
that the fact exists, but that the reasons why he recognizes its 
existence, and so adopts it as a basis for the operation and ad- 
ministration of his Providence, are holy and just and true, and 
perfectly consistent with eternal and immutable righteousness. 
If God treats his creatures as sinners, as guilty and as corrupt, 
it is not from any supposed prerogative of mere will or pleasure ; 
but because there is a holy and just and true sense in which they 
are to be so regarded and treated. And even in the case of our 
adorable Redeemer, who was no creature, but God manifest in 
the flesh, there is a just and holy and true sense in which he was 
regarded and treated as a transgressor, for thus alone could he 
have become a curse for us. Our guilt was justly imputed to him, 
because he voluntarily assumed the office of its expiation. It was 
an imputation, therefore, which was perfectly consistent with the 
eternal principles of immutable righteousness. And both the 
providing and acceptance of that substitution — though God was 
perfectly free either to do so or not, and was prompted therein 
solely by his love and compassion for ourfallen race — were in 
no way incompatible with the same principles of his moral nature. 
And we have only to apply to this case (we trust that there is no 
irreverence in the allusion ) the supralapsarian dogma of antece- 
dent imputation, in order to see the enormity of the principle which 
underlies that whole scheme. We shall not attempt to draw out 
the illustration in form, but only suggest it for reflection. And 
in view of the whole matter we therefore affirm that this doctrine, 
teaching as it does that the antecedent declaration of a non-ex- 
isting fact constitutes or produces the fact itself, or causes it to 
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exist where it had not existed — that is, that the antecedent impu- 
tation of guilt to the guiltless produces, (either penally or other- 
wise, ) depravity and moral corruption, so as to constitute the 
sinless guilty and corrupt, and bring them under the displeasure 
of God —is at war with the whole revealed character of God, and 
with all the declarations of his word. 

12. God, in establishing the constitution and course of nature 
as they originally existed, established on the basis of immutable 
righteousness the connection, moral and natural, between Adam 
and his posterity ; and it is a connection, therefore, which is based 
not upon positive law, or a constitution established by mere will 
or arbitrary enactment, but upon the principles of eternal recti- 
tude and justice. Consequently, the results of that connection, 
as exhibited in the effects of his transgression, arise not from 
mere arbitrary enactment which might as well have had it other- 
wise ; but they arise in strict accordance with the principles of 
eternal and immutable holiness and justice. To represent this 
connection, therefore, as a mere arbitrary constitution or arrange- 
ment, depending upon or originating in the mere will or pleasure 
of God, without reference to his eternal and immutable justice; 
and to argue, as some of our own divines, along with Professor 
Park and many other New England theologues, do, that there 
was no reason for it, aside from his mere will, is, at least, to 
speak without reason and without knowledge.* Nothing can jus- 





* On this point Dr. Hodge seems cheerfully to concede that both he and Pro- 
fessor Park occupy the same ground: In illustration of which statement we 
present from the Princeton Repertory for 1851, p, 680, the following sufficiently 
explicit admission. The language is that of Dr. Hodge: “ Professor Park him- 
self says— ‘ Our calamities hang suspended on the sovereign purpose of heaven; we 
say directly ; he [Dr. Hodge] says indirectly ; we say, without any intervening links ; he 
says, with the intervening links of imputation, guilt, &e. When we first read this 
sentence [continues Dr. Hodge] we could hardly believe that Professor Park 
had been given up to speak the truth thus simply and clearly. It is precisely as he 
states it.” Both Professors, therefore, confessedly agree in explicating the mat- 
ter from the mere will or sovereignty of God: for this sovereignty, according 
to the express and repeated declaration of Dr. Hodge, supplies the intervening 
links referred to. This supralapsarian principle makes strange bed-fellows. 
That Dr. Hodge, however, had, in the course of twenty-one years, made consid- 
erable progress in the development of the scheme, is apparent from his lan- 
guage in P. Essays, I., p. 159. “For ourselves, however, (says he,) we are fee 
to confess that we instinctively shrink from the idea, that God in mere sove- 
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tify any such representation. Depravity, corruption and guilt 
are inherited in strict and exact accordance with the immutable 
principles of truth and righteousness, whether man can explain 
the matter or not. They come upon us not by the mere will and 
pleasure of God, as the supralapsarians and antecedent imputa- 
tionists affirm, but in strict accordance with our subjective desert, 
acsording to his unalterable holiness and truth and justice. And 
consequently God could not have willed them otherwise in con- 
sistency with those attributes. And when Dr. Thornwell, there- 
fore, speaking in a tone of very great assurance, and of triumph 
over the theory of traduction, which he is reviewing, and with 
which we have not a particle of sympathy, * affirms that — 


“ No matter how called into being, he (man) is a separate, indivisi- 
ble moral agent, and he is either mediately or immediately the creature 
of God. Generation is but the process through which God creates 
him, and whatever causes independently of himself, condition his be- 
ing, are ultimately to be referred to God. Jf it were wrong tc create 
him under guilt it, is wrong to permit him to be generated under guilt.” T 


He, (as already stated,) in common with the whole supralapsa- 
rian school, who have always employed such language, affirms 
what he has no means of knowing to be true. And in opposition 
to it we aver that— while it is utterly irreconcilable with the 
holiness and justice of God to create man immediately under 
guilt, or under the antecedent and unavoidable penalty of moral 
corruption, (which would clearly infer that he could without in- 
justice create him to be eternally damned, )— it may be perfectly 
consistent with His moral nature to permit him to be generated 
under guilt. The old law maxim (qui facit per alium facit per 
se,) which Dr. Thornwell strangely attempts to apply to the case 





reignty inflicts the most tremendous evils upon his creatures, while we bow 
svbmissively at the thought of their being penal inflictions for a sin committed 
by our natural head and representative,” &«. 

* It might not, however, be amiss in this connection to apprise Dr. Baird’s 
Reviewers of the fact (which will be apparent, also, from our citations here- 
after,) that when the Reformed divines do attempt to philosophize on the sub- 
ject, the philosophical theory of Dr. Baird finds incomparably more favor with 
them than the philosophical theory of antecedent imputation: which is logically 
subversive of the fundamental principles of their acknowledged theology. 

t Southern Presbyterian Review, April, 1860, pp. 181, 188, 189. 
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has no bearing on the subject, and even if its application were 
admitted, it could in no way help his assumption. For while God 
is the author of the constitution and course of nature, and estab- 
lished it at the outset — according to the principles of his unal- 
terable holiness and justice, and for reasons entirely in harmony 
therewith — its practical development, so far as his rational crea- 
tures are concerned, is not determined by his direct and positive 
agency or efficiency; for they were created free. And the de- 
velopment (so to speak) of their moral status is not, therefore, 
to be attributed to his direct and efficacious operation. Dr. 
Thornwell will certainly concede this, for he most emphatically 
denies that God is the author, or, in any true sense, the origin- 
ator of sin or moral evil. Now the results or consequences of 
that development, either for good or for evil, as they relate to 
the rational and accountable creature, do not either depend upon 
or originate from the mere wil! of God; but are results which 
accrue to the creature in exact accordance with the principles of 
eternal justice and holiness. This, too, we presume will scarcely 
be questioned ; for in whatever way the will of God may be sup- 
posed to be concerned in the production of those results, it is not 
only because God, of his own will and pleasure, would have them 
so, but because it was perfectly consistent with immutable Jus- 
tice and Truth and Goodness that they should be so. The pro- 
duction of the sinful posterity of Adam “instrumentally,” there- 
fore, is by no means to be considered as attributable to God’s 
positive agency, in the same sense as the creation of our first 
parents, or as the creation of angels. For example, and speak- 
ing hypothetically: God might or might not create them. But 
having called the race into being, the disposal of it depends not 
on the mere will of God, but is determined, also, by his eternal 
rectitude and holiness. And while, according to those principles, 
therefore, the sin of our natural and covenant head and repre- 
sentative could not but result as it has resulted; and could not 
but lead to the production of a polluted and guilty and doomed 
race under the instrumentally creative hand of God himself; 
those same principles forbid the direct creation of a polluted and 
guilty and doomed creature. We think Dr. Thornwell will hardly 
deny this. And if so, whére is the force of his fervid declama- 
tion on the subject ? 
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18. It is an admitted principle of sound philosophy that up- 
holding in existence requires the exercise of the same power in 
continuance which first called into being the object created. Dr. 
Thornwell will doubtless recognize the soundness of the principle. 
And if so, we would ask him, whether he would regard it as 
equally consistent with the holiness, justice and goodness of God 
to have, by his own immediate fiat, created the world and its in- 
habitants as they now are, as to have created them in their orig- 
inal condition? He admits the validity of the distinction in this 
case; and why not in the other? But suppose an individual were 
to press him with his own argument; and affirm that upholding 
and creating are in all practical respects one and the same, and 
proceed alike from God; and that as there is, therefore, no prac- 
ticable difference between creating and upholding, God is, conse- 
quently, as truly the efficient and direct author of the world as 
it now exists, and of its present fallen and sinful condition, as 
he was of its original and holy condition? and that it makes no 
difference whether it has been brought into its present state me- 
diately by the creature, or directly and efficiently by God himself, 
he is as fully the author of it in the one case as in the other — 
would Dr. Thornwell assent to this conclusion? If he would, 
let him do it frankly and openly; and assume an appropriate 
position amongst the advocates of the rejected and heretical su- 
pralapsarian scheme ; or if he would not, then let him cease to 
employ such argumentation. But we are assured that he never 
would assent to any,such conclusion. And for the same reason 
that he would not assent thereto, we cannot assent to his own 
conclusion above stated. And in direct opposition to that con- 
clusion, therefore, we affirm it to be untrue that “if it were wrong 
for God to create man under guilt, it is wrong to permit him to 
be generated under guilt.” * So that this prop in support of 
antecedent imputation must be abandoned ; or, if it be retained, 
it must be in connection with the whole supralapsarian scheme, 
of which it is an essential part. 





* This whole speculation, as is obvious from the very terms themselves em- 
ployed by Dr. Thornwell, is based upon an utter ignoring of the distinction 
recognized in all true Calvinistic theology, between the effective and permissive 
decrees of God. The Supralapsarians have always ignored the distinction. 
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14. The following remarks of Dr. John Dick * are so in point 
in this connection that we must lay them before our readers. 
Speaking in reference to God he says: 


“ Absolate justice is defined to be the rectitude of his nature, by 
which all his proceedings are regarded. All his acts are conformable 
to his infinite purity and perfection. Those who maintain that he may 
subject an innocent creature%o the greatest sufferings, are chargeable, 
in the first place, with transmuting rectitude into mere power, which 
is not a moral attribute ; and in the second place, with forgetting that 
power is not His only perfection. In respect of power, God might do 
any thing, because he is omnipotent; but there are other properties 
of his nature, by which the exercise of power is limited. I do not 
mean to ‘nsinuate that creatures have any claim upon their Creator, 
and hold it to be high presumption to make use of any expression 
which imports that he is bound to bestow any favor upon them, prior 
to his own voluntary engagement. But God, if I may speak so, is a 
debtor to himself; that is, he will never do anything which does not 
become him, which is not agreeable to his infinite perfection. Now, 
in the case which we are considering, his power is limited by his wis- 
dom and goodness. As a wise Being, he would not inflict everlasting 
sufferings upon an innocent creature, because this would Wad to the con- 
clusion that righteousness was not more pleasing to him than unrighteous- 
ness, and that the punishment of the guilty was rather an effect of arbi- 
trary will than justice. As a good Being, he would not render his own 
offspring miserable without a cause ; and to suppose that he might sub- 
ject them to misery, and still be good, is to confound the ideas of malev- 
olence and benevolence, as the hypothesis we are combating confounds 
those of justice and power. It is strange that some men should take 
an unnatural pleasure in giving awful and forbidding representations 
of God, and should imagine that they do honor to him by exalting one 
attribute at the expense of another, and exhibiting him in the charac- 
ter of an Almighty Despot.” 


15. Turrettin, unless greatly misunderstood, has most absurdly 
confused the Reformed theology by commingling the supralap- 
sarian scheme with infralapsarianism, ¢ so much so, that notwith- 





* Lectures on Theology, vol. I., p. 254. Philadelphia, 1841. 

Tt Such commingling, though scarcely avoidable in the early discussion of 
the fundamental principle of that scheme in the Reformed church, (that is, 
during the first century of the Reformation,) is wholly inexcusable since its 
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standing his formal rejection of the former, he may be fairly cited 
in support of both. And the same confusion is apparent in the 
theological system of all who claim to receive him throughout as 
the accredited exponent of Calvinism. Absolute reprobation and 
antecedent imputation, as sometimes asserted by him, cannot, as 
integral parts, be associated with infralapsarian theology. And we 
do not hesitate to say that any such association is, both logically 
and on Scriptural grounds, utterly impossible. This antecedent 
imputation, if admitted, must be regarded as the procuring cause 
of sin and moral corruption in the subjects of it, as really as the 
creabilitarian or supralapsarian decree of election and reprobation 
was admitted to be the procuring cause of the sin and fall, and 
of the salvation and damnation of men. In fact, and as already 
shown, it is only the extension of the same principle to another 
point of the same system. For if the human race have become 
guilty and corrupt — not because they sinned in and inherited the 
fallen nature of their federal and natural Head; but because God 
so accounted or constituted them; and because his accounting 
them so was penally the procuring cause of their actually be- 
coming so—then, this imputation is as really and veritably the 
procuring cause of their guilt and sin, as absolute reprobation 
was admitted to be by the supralapsarian school. And hence, if 
that dogma be admitted, we must admit that God may, by arbi- 
trary enactment and without regard to the immutable principles 
of goodness and justice, treat the innocent as penally guilty, make 
them partakers of moral corruption, and punish them forever in 
hell ; which at once leads us back to the supralapsarian notion 
that morality is founded not on immutable justice, but on will. 
To such conclusions does this speculation lead, by claiming that 
holiness and justice, and the distinction between right and wrong, 





full development, and the condemnation of supralapsarianism by the Synod of 
Dort; since which time every man in the Calvinistic church, who lays any 
claim to intelligence and consistency in theology, is bound to avoid it entirely. 
Any accurate analysis of the principles which give character to the respective 
systems, evinces them to be irreconcilable. Anda full recognition of the re- 
vealed doctrine pertaining to the Divine Justice and the Divine Will, so far from 
admitiing any such commingling, shows, on the contrary, that it is wholly in- 
admissible. Twisse and Szydlovius saw and acknowledged this, and acted 
consistently. 
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truth and falsehood, are not, as existing in the Divine Mind, eter- 
nal and immutable. And it thus becomes the most pernicious 
of all heresies ; destructive alike of all morality and religion. 

16. The plea that these things are mere speculation, and re- 
late to the philosophy of the understanding rather than to the 
science of morality, we have refuted already. And if such princi- 
ples become the settled convictions of the understandings of men, 
men will act from those convictions. The illustrative instance 
given by Plutarch, in his life of Alexander of Macedon, is quite 
in point. After that monarch had, in a drunken revel, murdered 
his friend Clitus, and through the horrors of remorse consequent 
thereupon, was about to destroy his own life, Anaxarchus applied 
this philosophy of Protagoras to console him, and assured him 
(as Hobbes since has likewise maintained,) that a ruler could 
do no wrong; that his will was the rule for his subjects, and was 
the supreme law; and that, consequently, every thing he saw 
proper to do was right, and fit to be done. The application was 
legitimate ; but was there ever a more atrocious principle asserted 
by either men or devils! 

It were easy to furnish other instances, not very dissimilar, 
evincing the practical operation of this same principle. And such 
illustrations may serve to show how unfounded is the plea that a 
speculative error respecting the foundation of morals is of no 
practical account. We may adopt, and inculcate it, simply as 
a speculation with which the intellect alone is concerned; but 
what should hinder others, who may receive it at our hands, from 
thus reducing it to practice ? 

17. In Rom. v: 19, the Apostle, summing up the argument in vs. 
12-18, clearly announces that “by the disobedience of one the 
many were constituted sinners ;” duaptwiot xateacdOyaay of mod- 
doi.* This he announces as a fact. In the statement of the argu- 





* It would be amusing, were not ths subject of so serious a nature, to observe 
Dr. Hodge citing this passage, and referring to the analogy therein presented 
between Adam and Christ, to prove that men become sinners by antecedent im- 
putation in the same mode in which they become righteous through Christ; and 
then, in the same connection, asserting that “to be guilty of another's sin consti- 
tutes no one a sinner ;” and citing both Owen and Turrettin to sustain the assev- 
eration: “To be culpe aliene reus makes no man a sinner.” (Owen.) “Christus 
propter imputationem . ..... om potest dici peccator, quod importet corruptionem 
VOL. I.— NO. 4. 
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ment itself, however, (that is, in giving the premises, ) he states 
also the explanatory fact, that “so death passed upon all men, be- 
cause all have sinned.” * That is, the reason or ground of the im- 
putation or condemnation is subjective also, and must, of course, ex- 
ist antecedently to the imputation or condemnation itself. How it 
may exist in the case, is a matter of no practical moment, since 
we are assured of the fact that it does exist. Thus, for illustration, 
the reason for reprobation, ( which is the exercise of Divine jus- 
tice, ) must exist antecedently to the reprobation itself; and must 
be found in the creature reprobated and doomed to death, and 
not only in mere will, or in the power to dispose of creatures 
without regard to their actual character and subjective desert. 
Nor is it true, as above shown, that this would, by parity of 
reason, require that the ground for election must likewise be found 
in the creature elected. Election is the exercise of merey, while 
reprobation is the exercise of justice, as all infralapsarians affirm. 
And for the same reason, moreover, it is equally obvious that the 
reason for imputing guilt (for we assume that, of course, God 
never acts without the best and holiest of reasons, ) must also ex- 
ist antecedently to the imputation itself, at least in the order of 
nature. This, we presume, no one will dispute. Nor can the 
reason be found in the supposed prerogatives of will alone, which 





inharentem.” (Turrettin.) Surely, then, antecedent imputation, as asserted by 
Dr. Hodge, can have little to do with the Apostle’s argument here : for even ad- 
mitting such imputation, it cannot constitule men sinners, according to Dr. Hodge’s 
own explanation. And then, as a further illustration of the impossibility of 
uniting the distinctive principles of the supra and infralapsarian theology, let 
it be noted, that the Apostle maintains a constant antithesis between the gif by 
grace, or free gift, and the judgment or condemnation. But Dr. Hodge makes the 
condemnation itself a free gift— as free as the gift of righteousness, instead of an 
actual and subjective ’esert; as though the exercise of vindictive justice with 
God were equally irrespective of subjective desert as the exercise of mercy. 
There never was a more remarkable error fallen into, as we shall show in our 
next essay, than that of Dr. Hodge in claiming that the exposition which he 
has given of the analogy in this passage, is, or ever has been, fundamental to 
Calvinistic Theology. 

* If this fact is likewise admitted, on what principle is it that Dr. Hodge as- 
serts that inherent corruption is the penal consequence of Adam's sin alone ? 
The words are warts: iuzeror. And so essentially active is du«grdre in its very 
nature, that it has neither a middle nor passive voice: though in Hebrew the 
words FoR six include not only acts, but habits and defects. 
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could indiscriminately assign either righteousness to the sinner, 
or moral corruption to the sinless; since moral corruption, or 

spiritual death, is, by the Apostle in the above passage, plainly 
and emphatically declared to be a judgment, or condemnation — 
which thus connects it with the justice or moral nature of God, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, with the subjective desert of 
those upon whom it comes. The ground for the imputation of 
guilt must, therefore, be found in the subject to whom the guilt is 
imputed ; since it is God’s moral relation to the subject, and his 
relation to God as an infinitely good and holy and righteous Sov- 
ereign, that are concerned in the whole procedure. This rule or 
principle is universal in its application. The reason for the im- 
putation of guilt to our blessed Redeemer existed antecedently 
to the imputation, and was found solely in our Redeemer him- 
self; otherwise, as all must concede, it would have been an act 
of infinite injustice to impute it to him. It was found in His 
voluntary assumption of our suretyship. And the reason for the 
imputation of Adam’s sin or guilt to his posterity, is found in the 
fact that the guilt was common ; or, in other words, that he was 
their natural and federal head, and that they all sinned in and 
fell with him. The imputation, therefore, resulted not from a 
mere arbitrary will, which was at liberty either to impute or not 
impute in such a case; but the circumstances by virtue of these 
existing facts were such, that the holiness and justice and good- 
ness of God demanded the imputation. We are not authorized 
to go beyond, or around, or under the fact; but must receive it 
in its simple fullness as announced by God. All admit freely 
that to have imputed the offense of Adam, or even of Satan him- 
self, to the holy angels; and to have inflicted moral corruption 
as the penalty of such imputation; would have been utterly ir- 
reconcilable with what God has proclaimed respecting his moral 
nature. But why irreconcilable? Simply because there was no 
natural or moral headship, and no participation in the offense ; 
and the mere imputation of guilt could neither have constituted 
such a relation, nor have rendered them partakers of the offense. 
In other words, there existed no antecedent reason or subjective 
ground why it should be done; and hence it were unjust to have 
based the reason on mere arbitrary will, or in the imputation it- 
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self. Imputation can never, of course, thus furnish a reason for 
itself. There must be a reason for it; and that reason, when guilt 
is imputed for condemnation, is to be found, not in the supposed 
fact that God, without any reason save his mere good pleasure 
or will, saw proper to impute; but (as Dr. Witherspoon remarks 
in a passage cited from him on page 426 of our former essay, ) 
it must be found in the subject to whom the guilt is imputed; 
and must, of course, exist antecedently to the imputation itself — 
for otherwise it were absurd to name it a reason. Nor can it of 
itself, as above remarked, furnish the reason: that is, it cannot 
allege guilt to the charge of an otherwise guiltless creature, and 
then make that alleged guilt a ground for punishing him by an 
infliction of spiritual death, and then of treating him as a mis- 
erably corrupt and hell-doomed creature; for this, as is evident 
from the supposed case aforesaid respecting the angels, would be 
wholly unjust. How the posterity of Adam partake of his guilt, 
(and sinned in him, or when he sinned, ) it is folly for any man 
to pretend to say.* The fact that it is really and subjectively 
theirs, is all that we either know or need now know on the sub- 
ject; and God will, at the proper time, make all the rest suffi- 
ciently plain. The knowledge of the fact has satisfied the vast 





* “Moral evil, in the only form in which we are conscious of it, appears as the di- 
rect transgression of a law whose obligation we feel within us; and thus mani- 
JSested, it is an act as real and as positive as any performed in the most rigid 
compliance with that law. And this is the utmost point to which human research can 
penetrate. Whether, in some absolute mode of existence, out of all relation to 
human consciousness, the phenomenon of moral evil is ultimately dependent on 
the addition or the subtraction of some causative principle, is a question, the 
solution of which is beyond consciousness, and therefore beyond philosophy. 
To us, as moral agents, capable of right and wrong acts, evil is a reality, and 
its consequences are a reality. What may be the nature of the cause which pro- 
duces this unquestionably real fact of human consciousness, is a mystery which God 
has not revealed, and which man cannot discover.” Mansell, p. 338. And the fact 
that we have by nature this consciousness of guilt, and a consciousness that 
our nature itself is alienated from holiness and from God; viewed along with 
the declaration of the Apostle that all sinned, may, while it exposes the folly of 
human philosophy in attempting to penetrate the veil, teach us that we have 
not yet learned all that eternity will disclose to us even respecting ourselves. 
God has announced what facts of the case it is important we should know; and 
has also taught the use which should be made of them. Let us be content to 
learn and to practice the lesson. 
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majority of the great and good amongst the followers of Christ 
in all ages; and it should be sufficient for us. God speaks of 
things as they are, according to the eternal principles of rectitude 
and truth. It is in accordance with these principles that he jus- 
tifies the believing but penitent soul. When justified, such a soul 
is really and truly just in His sight. Its sins are blotted out, it 
becomes the partaker of a new nature, and is received into ever- 
lasting favor. Nor is there any propriety in attempting to avoid 
the force of this great truth, by objecting that such a soul is only 
formally and not inherently just; for it is legally and truly just 
in the sight of God, according to the principles of eternal truth 
and righteousness ; is received and treated as just, according to 
those same principles; and is rescued from its inherent ungodli- 
ness, by regeneration and sanctification through the operation of 
the Holy Ghost; and becomes truly a child of God, and a mem- 
ber of his own family. The law has no claim, and never can 
have any claim, against it on account of transgression; and on 
the unalterable principles of eternal rectitude God recognizes 
such a soul as really just, and can never regard it in any other 
light. And so, too, in respect to the posterity of Adam. They 
are really depraved, guilty, polluted and condemned, and their 
guilt is imputed to them according to precisely the same princi- 
ples of eternal truth and rectitude. 

18. It is universally conceded that God does not approve of 
that moral corruption which leads to the formal perpetration of 
crime, whatever may be supposed to be the connection which he 
may have with it under the providential government of his crea- 
tures: as, for example, in the case of the brethren of Joseph 
selling him into Egypt ; or that of the Jews putting to death our 
blessed Lord. But if the imputation of sin be antecedent, then, 
as must be conceded, it depends for its production upon his will, 
in the same sense precisely as the Supralapsarians assert in re- 
spect to the efficient production of sin by the decree of reproba- 
tion. Thus Adam sinned, say they, because God willed that he 
should sin. And the execution or accomplishment of this will is 
seen in the effect produced; showing it to be not permissive, but 
efficacious, positive and direct. This has been abundantly evinced 
by the citations which we have presented from their approved 
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writings. The antecedent imputation of sin, therefore, ( which is 
a direct penal infliction of moral corruption upon a creature 
otherwise free from it, ) must depend solely upon the will of God, 
as is conceded —for it is admitted that it is not according to the 
principles of justice in the sense of retribution for subjective ill- 
desert; for there is no ill-desert prior to said infliction, except a 
merely putative ill-desert, asserted to be based on the mere plea- 
sure and will of God; and to admit any other would, of course, 
destroy the whole doctrine of antecedent imputation. In what 
sense, therefore, can it be claimed by the advocates of this scheme, 
that God does not approve the moral evil which he of his mere 
pleasure thus freely bestows upon creatures otherwise free from 
it and from all actual ill-desert? He gives it freely, and where 
it is not deserved, as Dr. Hodge admits; and thus, of his own 
mere will, causing it to exist where it had not existed; and why 
not approve his work in this instance as well as in any other in- 
stance? He approves of the mercy which he freely bestows ; and 
why not, then, of the moral corruption which, according to our 
antagonists, he bestows with equal disregard of subjective desert ? 
Will the advocates of antecedent imputation please to say? To 
elaim that such a procedure is in accordance with the principles 
of justice announced in the word of God, and practically recog- 
nized by the moral nature of man, is to deny the whole theory 
of antecedent imputation, since that justice obviously is concerned 
with subjective or actually existing desert, and not in any sense 
with the antecedent and efficacious production of such desert: 
and to admit that it is not according to justice, is to concede that 
the principle is unjust and false. 

19. But on what principle is it to be pleaded that God imputes 
to or inflicts upon the guiltless creature moral corruption? Such 
a principle is nowhere found in the Bible. Of course, we admit 
that He may and does inflict suffering and calamity upon the 
righteous, even in love: but in such a case He never forsakes 
nor forgets them ; and His love and presence sustain them therein. 
But this is not to be confounded with the doctrine that He may 
so charge guilt upon guiltless creatures, as to bring upon them 
the penalty of moral corruption, and leave them forever to the 
fearful and unavoidable consequences of such imputation. On 
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what ground, then, is such a principle to be asserted? Is it to 
glorify his Justice? But this cannot be; for justice deals with 
subjective character and desert ; and not in their antecedent pro- 
duction. Is it to glorify his severity? and to evince the illimita- 
ble prerogatives of his almighty and sovereign Will? But can 
glory be derivable from such a source —the exercise of endless 
severity against the guiltless? or from a prerogative to disregard 
all subjective character in His creatures? What might become 
of the holy angels themselves, and of the redeemed, under its ex- 
ercise? The design of God in revealing himself to his creatures 
is to draw forth and retain their affections, and to influence and 
develop their moral nature. And can this design be accomplished 
by such means —by thus leading them to believe that he is in- 
different to the exercise of their affections, and to their moral 
character and desert? and also to believe that he may, after all, 
disregard all the principles of holiness, truth, and righteousness, 
which he has enjoined for their observance? This cannot be. 
Does the imputation, then, proceed from indifference? If so, 
what becomes of the moral nature of God? A moral nature can- 
not be indifferent to moral character, so as to pay no regard to 
it, and treat innocence as guilt, unless where innocence has vol- 
untarily assumed the legal responsibilities of guilt. If it proceed 
not, therefore, from indifference; and cannot proceed from justice, 
(which is forbidden by the very terms of the argument,) nor 
from a desire to glorify the severity of God; from what can it 
proceed? Surely not from love or compassion; for this can 
scarcely be pretended. Could it proceed from hate? The thought 
is horrible ; but let them who are responsible for it explain how 
the conclusion is to be avoided. This antecedent imputation severs 
the creature from innocence and from God, and brings him into 
a condition in which he will unavoidably hate God and holiness, 
and rebel against him; and continue to do so forever, unless 
where Mercy interposes and saves. The mere will and good plea- 
sure of God, therefore, according to this dogma, brings the crea- 
ture into this condition without regard to his subjective charac- 
ter: and as this Will or Good Pleasure is not herein actnated by 
indifference, or by severity, or justice, or love, what is the actu- 
ating principle? ‘The sinless creature is treated as an enemy; 
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and through a wasteless eternity his whole existence is thus made 
an insupportable burden; and why? Let our antagonists answer ; 
and in their answer let them likewise show that, while it might 
be proper for God to do this, it would not be proper for him to 
create men in order that they might be damned, And if the two 
are morally equal, let not the advocates of antecedent imputation 
any longer deny their adherence to the Supralapsarian scheme. 

20. The Scriptural view of imputation is of the plainest and 
simplest character. It is declared to be gratuitous, and without 
any personal or subjective desert of the creature in every instance 
where the mercy of God is concerned ; and what is thus adjudged 
is a pure and gracious gift of God. But,on thecontrary, it pro- 
ceeds upon the creature’s personal or subjective desert in every 
instance where the justice of God is concerned; that is, where 
that justice expresses itself in condemnation. The same thing 
also is true in the analogous case of predestination to life and 
death. Predestination to life is always gratuitous and immediate ; 
that is, it is the bestowment of a gift, without any reference to 
subjective merit on the part of the elected: nay, it excludes all 
such merit or desert; while predestination to death is always 
mediate, and proceeds upon the subjective desert of the repro- 
bate. The one is the operation of mercy, and the other of jus- 
tice. The one is inconsistent with subjective desert; the other 
demands it. And this is alike true in the case both of imputa- 
tion and predestination. 

21. And (if I may be allowed a brief digression, ) here is the 
appropriate stand-point from which to contemplate the different 
principles underlying the conflicting theologies of Supralapsari- 
anism, Pelagianism, and Infralapsarianism or Calvinism. Supra- 
lapsarianism avers that, in regard to both mercy and judgment, 
or the salvation and damnation of men, God acts without regard 
to subjective desert. Neither election nor reprobation, neither 
the imputation of sin nor the imputation of righteousness, has 
reference to subjective or personal desert; but to the mere will 
and good pleasure of God alone. 

In contrast with this, the Pelagian school, with its endless con- 
catenation of Remonstrants, Semipelagians, Socinians, &c., as- 
sumes that election and reprobation, the imputation of sin and 
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of righteousness, are in neither case to be referred to God’s sove- 
reign will and pleasure, (except so far as he accepts the good 
and rejects the bad,) but simply to the subjective desert of the 
creature in both cases : — that election is not unto faith and good 
works, but on account of foreseen faith and good works: and 
that as reprobation is for sin and impenitence, so election is for 
obedience and penitence. In other words, that it depends upon 
the creature himself whether he shall become a subject of the 
converting and regenerating grace of God, or whether he shall 
be the subject of retributive justice. But the Infralapsarian or 
Calvinistic theology, in direct contrast with both, teaches that as 
election is the work of God’s goodness and mercy, so reprobation 
is the work of his justice and holiness: and so also with respect 
to the imputation both of sin and righteousness. The one is 
without, and (in its very terms) contrary to subjective desert, 
for it depends upon the free mercy of God whom he will elect, 
or to whom he will impute the righteousness of Christ ; and hence, 
it depends upon his mere good pleasure and will, without any 
foresight of faith or of good works. But reprobation, and the 
imputation of sin to condemnation, do not, in any such sense, 
depend upon his mere will ; for in this case the subjective demer- 
it or desert of the creature is taken into the account. In other 
words, no creature is reprobated, or has sin imputed for condem- 
nation, unless he is subjectively guilty; and on account of that 
subjective guilt deserves such reprobation or imputation. The 
one is of mercy, the other is of justice. This is the Calvinistic¢ 
system as distinguished from both the foregoing. And it will be 
observed, moreover, that— while both the Scriptures and the Re- 
formed theology attach two distinct meanings to the word impute, 
(as we have shown in our former Essay, pp. 395, 396 and 418, ) 
the one mediate and subjective, the other antecedent and imme- 
diate —the supralapsarian scheme admits of but one in its expli- 
cation of the doctrine; and in the imputation of both sin and 
righteousness merges the two meanings into one, by making the 
imputation immediate alone. The Pelagian scheme in like man- 
ner merges the two meanings into one, by making the imputation 
in both cases purely mediate and subjective. And thus both 
schemes, by separating what God has joined together, not only 
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fail to meet the conditions of the meaning of the term as express- 
ly given in the Scriptures, but are obliged to wrest and pervert 
the Scriptures themselves in their support. But Calvinism, on 
the contrary, recognizes both meanings in explicating the doc- 
trine, as above shown; and so meets and fulfills the conditions 
required. 

22. The repeated asseveration of Drs. Hodge and Thornwell, 
that no view of imputation can be accepted as true which will not 
apply to the elucidation of the three points — to-wit, the imputa- 
tion of Adam’s sin to us; of our sins to Christ ; and of his right- 
eousness to us —is without any foundation.* The whole work 
of Christ in assuming our legal responsibilities, is, confessedly, 
supernatural, and unlike any thing that has ever occurred under 
the Divine administration. As to this point, therefore, there is 
no such analogy whatever, (as we have shown in Essay L., p. 
424;) and there can be no ground for claiming such analogy to 
exist. On the other points, however, it may be conceded, if not 
in modo yet in re: that is, it must be received as a fact, that the 
sin of our natural and moral head is imputed for condemnation 
to all his natural seed, and the righteousness of Christ for justi- 
fication to all his covenanted seed. But we are not constituted 
sinners by the imputation of Adam’s sin alone, but by our sin in 
him ; or, in other words, by that union with him which involves 
a participation of his guilt and corrupted nature. The two are 
inseparable. And we are not constituted righteous by the im- 
putation alone of Christ’s righteousness; but also by virtue of 
that union which constitutes us legally one with him.+ In other 
words, no soul is ever condemned under the lasting displeasure 
and curse of God, merely on account of the disobedience of 
Adam; and no soul is ever saved merely on account of the obe- 





* Our attention has been directed to this thought by a learned and valued 
friend, whom we should be gratified to be permitted to name in the connec- 
tion. 

t It is sad to contemplate the fact (though it is precisely what may be legiti- 
mately expected, ) that this precious doctrine of the believer's union with Christ. 
is already beginning to be disparaged and set at naught by some of the loudest 
advocates of Dr. Hodge’s exposition of Rom. vy: 12-21. We know that he does 
not undervalue the doctrine, and why then should they? May not the solution 
be found in a passage (already referred to) in Princeton Essays, I., p. 127, 
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dience of Christ. Something more is, in each case, necessary. 
These points are, we believe, fully conceded by our brethren. So 
that the imputation of either the one or the other does not, in 
either case, save or damn without a vital union between the rep- 
resentative and the represented. The one must be a partaker of 
the fallen nature of his Representative, and so become a subject 
of condemnation before he is condemned; and the other must, by 
a vital union with his Representative, become a partaker of his 
unfallen nature by the power of the Holy Ghost, (comp. Luke 
i: 35,) before he can be saved: and he must thus become both 
legally entitled to salvation, and fitted for it through this union: 
which, in other words, involves not only justification, but regen- 
eration as completed in sanctification. To confound justification 
with sanctification is an error; and to separate them so as to 
suppose that (in relation to fallen man) one may exist without 
the other is also an error. In the economy of redemption the 
existence of the one always supposes the existence of the other. 
So in regard to original sin. To separate imputation from moral 
corruption so as to make the first causative of the second is an 
error; for the one presupposes the other, and they ought always 
to be so regarded and treated.* And the doctrine of Original 
Sin, therefore, can never be scripturally explicated except on the 
ground of a full recognition both of the federal and natural head- 
ship of Adam; or of both imputed and inherent sin. By ignor- 
ing the first we sink helplessly into Pelagianism, and, ultimately, 
into Socinianism ; and by ignoring the second, we rush headlong 
into the Supralapsarian scheme. 

28. Turrettin, singularly enough, resorted to the scheme of 
antecedent imputation (when he does resort to it, which is not 





* Dr. Hodge (Princeton Essays, I., p. 149,) endeavors to make much of the 
remark of the Leyden Professors, that “Imputation being denied, inherent 
corruption cannot be just: ” and he adds, “So Turrettin and Calvinists gene- 
rally argue; of course imputation is antecedent to corruption.” But Dr. Hodge 
should have likewise stated that those divines equally held that inherent cor- 
ruption beng denied, imputation cannot be just: for such is the fact. And if we 
should argue from this that they held that imputation was only mediate, we 
should treat them as unfairly as Dr. Hodge has done. He is equally unfair to 
“Turrettin and Calvinists generally,” as we shall fully show in our next 
Essay. 
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always, ) in order to vindicate the justice of God; as the School- 
men resorted to the notion that morality is founded on Will, to 
exalt and magnify the power and sovereignty of God. He was 
a man of deep and undoubted piety, and deeply imbued with the 
literature of his age. He regarded a native disposition to sin in 
the light of a penalty or punishment; and assuming that this 
could not be consequent upon subjective demerit or sin, he re- 
garded it as the result of antecedently imputed sin; and thus he 
felt that the justice of God was vindicated.* But it should have 
occurred to Turrettin that, having admitted the immutable recti- 
tude and justice of God as an element into his argument, he was 
bound so to respect it as to carry it consistently throughout the 
argument: for, assuredly, if it militate against Divine justice to 
cause mankind to inherit moral corruption without guilt, it mili- 
tates against it equally to constitute them guilty in order that 
they may inherit such corruption, and so become obnoxious to 
retributive justice. If our own moral nature and convictions of 
right ought not, as Turrettin concedes, to rest satisfied with the 
former hypothesis, the same, or equally valid, reasons evince that 
we should not be satisfied with the latter. The admission, there- 
fore, that the justice of God should be vindicated in the view of 
rational creatures, (which is here taken for granted by Turret- 
tin, +) is as fatal to his own scheme as it could possibly be to any 
scheme to which he takes exception. In fact, he has attempted 
to vindicate it by a theory which, as it appears to us, is wholly 
at war with all that God has taught respecting his justice ; and 
as utterly irreconcilable to all human jurisprudence, and to all 
the dictates of sound reason. And the only proper resort, there- 
fore, is to leave the whole matter just where God has left it; and 
to accept the facts in the case on the Divine testimony. That 
testimony announces that mankind have become veritably polluted 
and guilty, both by the disobedience of Adam, and by their own 
participation therein; and that, therefore, God justly treats them 





* His procedure herein strikingly resembles that of Gomar at the Synod of 
Dort, who sought to vindicate the justice of God in absolute reprobation by 
saying that he first predestinated men to sin, and then predestinated them to 
death in consequence of sin. See our former Essay, p. 411. 

t See Instit. Theol., Loc. 9, Quast. 9, Sec. 21, Works, vol, L, p. 562. 
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as polluted and guilty. It explains not how they participate, but 
only states the fact that all sinned, and there leaves the matter. 
We may believe the fact, or we may disbelieve it, if so disposed. 
But God has communicated to us all that he will communicate 
on the subject, in the present stage of our being. 

24. Every attempt to philosophize on the subject — of which we 
have such signal instances and failures in the late work of Dr. 
Baird; and in the Reviews of it by Drs. Hodge and Thornwell — 
ought to be utterly and forever discountenanced by the Church 
of God. It is a fact with which Philosophy has nothing to do, 
for it is as far removed from her province and scrutiny, as any 
other mystery in the Providence of God. And to introduce now 
the philosophical dogmatisms which every where pervade the work 
of Dr. Baird on the subject ; and also the speculations of his Re- 
viewers ; can lead only to the perplexing of the Church —for in 
every sense of the terms it is “a darkening of counsel by words 
without knowledge.” The Realists and the Nominalists have al- 
ready had their day; and it was along one. But it is past, and 
has long been passed: and in surveying the scenes of their 
boasted conquests, we find that they have settled nothing, except 
that it is absolute folly for human philosophy to attempt to ob- 
trude herself with her vaunted dogmatisms into the sacred prov- 
ince of Revealed theology. This point they have settled, as we 
might reasonably have hoped, forever; until the discussion refer- 
red to awoke the apprehension that our most gifted men may, 
after all, be too wise to profit by the unhappy experience of the 
past: and that perishing souls may again have their attention 
called away from the contemplation of their own lost estate, and of 
the proffer of mercy through a crucified Saviour, to questions 
and strifes, which, while they edify not, exhaust the energies, and 
impair the piety and christian spirit of the Church of God. And 
as the only available preventive we have wished, by the present 
discussion, to place the whole question upon its legitimate basis, 
and to invite attention to the real issues involved. 

In another Essay we shall conclude the argument, and lay be- 
fore our readers the views entertained by the Reformed church 
on the subject of Imputation and Original Sin. L. 
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Arr. Il. —Cometary Astronomy. 


The phenomena of comets have ever been regarded with a high 
degree of interest. The sudden appearance, vast dimensions, 
and extraordinary aspect of these celestial wanderers, together 
with their rapid and continually varying motions, have never 
failed to excite the attention and wonder of all observers. Nor 
is it surprising that in former times, when the nature of their 
orbits was wholly unknown, they should have been looked upon 
as omens of impending evil, or messengers of an angry Deity. 
Even now, although modern science has reduced their motions to 
the domain of law, determined approximately their orbits, and 
assigned, in a number of instances, their periods, the interest 
awakened by their appearance is, in some respects, still unabated. 

The special points of dissimilarity between planets and comets 
are the following: The former are dense, and, so far as we know, 
solid bodies; the latter are many thousand times rarer than the 
earth’s atmosphere :—the planets all move from west to east; 
many comets revolve in the opposite direction: —the planetary 
orbits are but slightly inclined to the plane of the ecliptic ; those 
of comets may have any inclination whatever : — the planets are 
observed in all parts of their orbits; comets only in those parts 
nearest the sun. 

Zeno, Democritus, and other Greek philosophers, held that 
comets were produced by the collection of several stars into clus- 
ters. Aristotle taught that they were formed by exhalations, 
which, rising from the earth’s surface, ignited in the upper re- 
gions of the atmosphere. This hypothesis, through the great in- 
fluence of its author, was generally received for almost two thou- 
sand years. Juster views, however, were entertained by the cel- 
ebrated Seneca, who maintained that comets ought to be ranked 
among the permanent works of nature, and that their disappear- 
ance was not an extinguishment, but simply a passing beyond the 
reach of our vision. The observations of Tycho Brahe first es- 
tablished the fact that comets move through the planetary spaces, 
far beyond the regions of our atmosphere. The illustrious Dane, 
however, supposed them to move in circular orbits. Keppler, on 
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the other nand, was no less in error in considering their paths 
to be rectilinear. James Bernouilli supposed comets to be the 
satellites of a very remote planet, invisible on account of its great 
distance; such satellites being seen only in the parts of their 
orbits nearest the earth. Still more extravagant was the hypo- 
thesis of Descartes, who held that they were originally fixed stars, 
which, having gradually lost their light, could no longer retain 
their positions, but were involved in the vortices of the neighbor- 
ing stars, when such as were thus brought within the sphere of 
the sun’s illuminating power again became visible. 


COMETS SEEN IN THE DAY-TIME. 


I. Comets of extraordinary brilliancy have sometimes been seen 
during the day-time. At least thirteen authentic instances of this 
phenomenon are now known. The first is the comet which ap- 
peared about the year 43, B. C., just after the assassination of 
Julius Caesar. The Romans called it the Julium sidus, and re- 
garded it as a celestial chariot sent to convey the soul of Cxsar 
to the skies. It was seen two or three hours before sunset, and 
continued visible for eight successive days. The great comet of 
1106, described as an object of terrific splendor, was seen simul- 
taneously with the sun, and in close proximity to it. Dr. Halley 
supposed this and the Julian comet to have been previous returns 
of the great comet of 1680. In the year 1402 two comets, ap- 
peared, one about the middle of February, the other in June, 
both of which were visible while the sun was above the horizon. 
One was of such magnitude and brilliancy that the nucleus and 
even the tail could be seen at midday. The comet of 1472, one 
of the most splendid recorded in history, was visible in full day- 
light, when nearest the earth, on the 21st of January. This 
comet, according to Laugier, moves very nearly in the plane of 
the ecliptic; its inclination being less than two degrees. Its 
least distance from our globe was only 3,300,000 miles. The 
comet of 1532, supposed by some to be identical with that of 
1661, was also visible in full sunshine. Its nucleus had an ap- 
parent magnitade three times greater than Jupiter. The comet 
of 1577 was seen with the naked eye by Tycho Brahe before 
sunset. It was by observations on this body that Aristotle’s doc- 
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trine in regard to the origin, nature, and distance of comets was 
proved to be erroneous. It was simultaneously observed by Ty- 
cho at Uraniburg, and Thaddeus Hagecius at Prague ; the points 
of observation being more than 400 miles apart, and nearly on 
the same meridian. The comet was found to have no sensible 
diurnal parallax; in other words, its apparent place in the heay- 
ens was the same to each observer, which could not have been 
the case had the comet been less distant than the moon. The 
comet which passed its perihelion on the 8th of November, 1618, 
was distinctly seen by Marsilius when the sun was above the 
horizon. The great comet of 1744 was seen without the aid of 
a glass at one o’clock in the afternoon, only five hours after its 
perihelion passage. The diameter of this body was nearly equal 
to that of Jupiter. It had six tails, the greatest length of which 
was about thirty millions of miles, or nearly one-third of the dis- 
tance of the sun from the earth. The spaces between the tails 
were as dark as the rest of the heavens, while the tails themselves 
were bordered with a luminous edging of great beauty. 

The great comet of 1843 was distinctly visible to the naked 
eye, at noon, on the 28th of February. It appeared as a brill- 
iant body, within less than two degrees from the sun. This 
comet passed its perihelion on the 27th of February, at which 
time its distance from the sun’s surface was only about one-fourth 
of the moon’s distance from the earth. This is the nearest ap- 
proach to the sun ever made by any known comet. The velocity 
of the body in perihelion was about one million two hundred and 
eighty thousand miles an hour, or nearly nineteen times that of 
the earth in its orbit. The apparent length of its tail was sixty- 
five degrees, and its true length one hundred and fifty millions 
of miles. The first comet of 1847, discovered by Mr. Hind, was 
also seen near the sun on the day of its perihelion passage. That 
discovered by Klinkerfues on the 10th of June, 1853, and which 
passed its perihelion on the first of September, was seen at Ol- 
miitz in the day-time, August 31st, when only twelve degrees 
from the sun. After passing its perihelion it was again observed, 
at noon, on the second, third, and fourth of September. Finally, 
the great comet of 1861 was seen before sunset, on Monday even- 
ing, July Ist, by the Rev. Henry W. Ballantine, of Bloomington, 
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Indiana. It was again detected on the following evening just as 
the sun was in the horizon. 

Besides the thirteen comets which we have enumerated, at least 
four others have been seen in the day-time; all, however, under 
peculiar circumstances. Seneca relates that during a great solar 
eclipse, sixty-three years before our era, a large comet was ob- 
served not far from the sun. “ Philostorgius says that on the 
19th of July, 418, when the sun was eclipsed and stars were 
visible, a great comet, in the form of a cone, was discovered near 
that luminary, and was afterwards observed during the nights.” * 
The comet which passed its perihelion on the 18th of November, 
1826, was observed by both Gambart and Flaugergues to transit 
the solar disk; the least distance of the nucleus from the sun’s 
surface being about two million miles. A similar phenomenon 
was witnessed on the 6th of June, 1818. The second comet of 
1819 and the comet of 1823 are both known im like manner to 
have crossed the sun’s disk. Unfortunately, however, the transits 
were not observed. 


HALLEY’S COMET. 


II. As comets are subject to great changes of appearance, one 
can never be identified by any description of its magnitude, brill- 
iancy, &c., at the time of a previous return. This can be done 
only by a comparison of orbits. If, for example, we find the 
elements of an orbit very nearly corresponding in every particu- 
lar with those of a former comet, there is a degree of probabil- 
ity, amounting almost to certainty, that the two are identical. 
Sir Isaac Newton, in his Principia, published shortly after the 
appearance of the comet of 1682, explained how the periods of 
those mysterious visitors might thus be ascertained, which directed 
the attention of astronomers to the subject. Dr. Halley soon 
after undertook a thorough discussion of all the recorded cometary 
observations within his reach. In the course of his investigations 
he discovered that the path of the comet observed by Keppler in 
1607 coincided almost exactly with that of the one which passed 
its perihelion in 1682. Hence he concluded that they were the 
same. He found also that the comet of 1531, whose course had 
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been particularly observed by Apian, moved in the same path. 
The interval between the consecutive appearances being nearly 
seventy-six years, Halley announced this as the time of the com- 
et’s revolution, and boldly predicted its return in 1758 or 1759. 
The law of universal gravitation had at this time just been dis- 
covered and announced. But although its application to the de- 
termination of planetary and cometary perturbations had not been 
developed, Halley was well aware that the attractive influence 
of Jupiter and Saturn might accelerate or retard the motion of 
the comet, so as to produce a considerable variation in its period. 
During the interval from 1682 to 1759, the application of the 
higher mathematics to problems in physical astronomy had been 
studied with eminent success. The disturbing effect of the two 
large planets, Jupiter and Saturn, was computed with almost in- 
credible labor by Clairaut, Lalande, and Madam Lepaute. The 
result as announced by Clairaut to the Academy of Sciences, in 
November, 1758, was that the period must be 618 days longer 
than that immediately preceding, and that the comet accordingly 
would pass its perihelion about the 13th of April, 1759. It was 
stated, however, that being pressed for want of time, they had neg- 
lected certain quantities which might somewhat affect the result. 
The comet, in fact, passed its perihelion in March, within less 
than a month of the predicted time. When it is considered that 
the attraction of the earth was not taken into the account, and 
that Uranus, whose influence must have been sensible, had not 
then been discovered, this must certainly be regarded as a re- 
markable approximation. 

But during the next interval of seventy-six years, the theory 
of planetary perturbations had been more perfectly developed. 
The masses of Jupiter and Saturn had been determined with 
greater accuracy, and Uranus had been added to the known mem- 
bers of the planetary system. A nearer approximation to the 
exact time of the comet’s perihelion passage in 1835 was, there- 
fore, to be expected. Prizes were offered by two of the learned 
Societies of Europe—the Academy of Sciences at Turin, and 
the French Institute — for the most perfect discussion of its mo- 
tions. That of the former was awarded to Damoiseau — that of 
the latter to Pontecoulant. The times assigned by these distin- 
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guished mathematicians for the comet’s perihelion passage were 
very nearly the same, and differed but a few days from the true 
time. Had the present received mass of Jupiter been used in 
the calculations, Pontecoulant, it is believed, would not have been 
in error as much as twenty-four hours. It may be proper to re- 
mark that, during the entire period from 1759 to 1835, the posi- 
tion of Neptune was such that it could produce no considerable 
effect on the motion of the comet. 

This interesting object will again return about 1911. 

The visit of 1531 was the earliest that Halley succeeded. in 
determining with any degree of certainty. Peter Apian, by whom 
it was at that time observed, was the first European to ascertain 
the fact that, as a general thing, the tails of comets are turned 
from the.sun.* To confirm this discovery, he carefully followed 
the body in its progress through the constellations. By means 
of his recorded observations Halley was enabled to identify this 
comet with that of 1607 and 1682. The great comet of 1456 
he conjectured to be the same, from the date of its appearance. 
Pingré subsequently confirmed this suspicion, by a careful exam- 
ination of the few trustworthy records that could be collected 
from the writers of that period. 

From the earlier descriptions of this comet we infer that its brill- 
iancy is gradually diminishing. In 1456 its tail, which was slight- 
ly curved like a sword or sabre, extended two-thirds of the dis- 
tance from the horizon to the zenith. The appearance of such an 
object, in @ grossly superstitious age, excited throughout Europe 
the utmost consternation. The Moslems had just taken Constanti- 
nople, and were threatening to advance westward into Europe. 
Pope Callixtus III., regarding the comet as confederate with the 
Turk, ordered prayer to be offered three times a day for deliver- 
ance from both. A special excommunication was also composed, 
in which the Devil, the Turk, and the Comet were daily anathema- 
tized. But with aspect no less threatening, despite these male- 
dictions, the celestial stranger pursued its onward journey. At 
length, after causing long dismay among the nations, it gradu- 





* The Chinese, however, as appears from Biot’s researches, had observed the 
same fact seven hundred years earlier. See Humboldt’s Cosmos, vol. IV, 
(Bohn’s Ed.,) p. 544. 
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ally receded from the sun; its sword-like form diminished; and 
finally, to the great relief of Europe, it entirely disappeared. © 

The perihelion passage of 1456 was, until recently, the earliest 
known. It was shown by Laugier, however, in 1848, that among 
the notices of comets extracted by Edward Biot from the Chinese 
records, were observations of a body in 1878, which was un- 
doubtedly the comet of Halley. Further researches among these 
annals enabled the same astronomer to recognize two ancient re- 
turns, one in 760, the other in 451. Mr. Hind has shown that 
the comet mentioned by Dion Cassius, which appeared in the 
year 11, B. C., and which was closely observed by the Chinese, 
was almost certainly that of Halley. He also finds evidence 
nearly conclusive that the comets of 218, 295, and 1145, were 
returns of the same body. 

The mean of the five periods of Halley’s comet since-1456 is 
seventy-five years and three hundred and twenty-four days. The 
period from 1378 to 1456 was seventy-seven years and two hun- 
dred and fourteen days; and the mean length of the eighteen 
periods previous was seventy-seven years and ninety-four days. 
Laugier suggests that the shortening of the period may possibly 
be due to a diminution of the comet. Bessel found that in cer- 
tain given conditions the period would be diminished three years 
by a loss of the twenty-three-thousandth part of the comet’s mass. 
It is worthy of remark, however, that when the comet was in 
aphelion, about 1418, Neptune was nearly in the same longitude: 
hence the former must have suffered considerable perturbation. 

The motion of Halley’s comet is retrograde, or from east to 
west. The point of its nearest approach to the sun is situated 
within the orbit of Venus. The distance of the remote extrem- 
ity of the orbit is almost twice that of Uranus, or about thirty- 
six times that of the earth. The comet is, consequently, subject 
to extraordinary changes of temperature. When nearest the sun 
its light and heat are almost four times greater than the earth’s ; — 
when most remote, they are twelye hundred times less. In the 
former position, the sun would appear much larger than to us — 
in the latter, his apparent diameter would not greatly exceed that 
of Jupiter, as viewed from the earth. It would be difficult to 
conjecture what the consequences might be, were our planet trans- 
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ported to either of these extremes of the cometary path. In the 
perihelion, the waters of the ocean would undoubtedly be reduced 
to a state of vapor; in the aphelion, they would be solidified by 


congelation. 
ENCKE’S COMBT. 


It was formerly supposed that all comets have their aphelions 
far beyond the limits of the planetary system. In 1818, how- 
ever, a small one was observed (by Pons, ) whose orbit was sub- 
sequently found to be wholly interior to that of Jupiter. In 1819 
the elements of its path were presented by Bouvard to the Board 
of Longitude at Paris. These were immediately observed to cor- 
respond with those of a comet seen by the European astronomers 
generally in 1805. Hence they were at once regarded as iden- 
tical. Its elliptic orbit was calculated by Encke, who found its 
period to be only about three years and four months. Its least 
distance from the sun is five-sixths of the mean distance of Mer- 
eury. Its greatest distance is four-fifths that of Jupiter. 

Encke’s comet is invisible to the naked eye, except in very 
favorable circumstances; it has no tail; its motion, like that of 
the planets, is from west to east; and its orbit is inclined more 
than thirteen degrees to the ecliptic. 


BIELA’S COMET. 


The discovery of Encke’s comet of short period was followed, 
in 1826, by that of another, whose revolution is completed in 
about six years and eight months. It was observed on the 27th 
of February, by Mr. Biela, an Austrian officer; accordingly it 
has since been known as Biela’s comet. On computing its ele- 
ments and comparing them with those of former comets, it was 
found to have been observed in 1772 and 1805. Damoiseau hav- 
ing calculated the dimensions of the comet’s elliptic path and the 
time of its return, asnounced as the result of his computations 
the remarkable fact that the orbits of the earth and comet inter- 
sect each other, and that the comet would cross the earth’s orbit 
on the 29th of October, 1832. This produced no little alarm 
among the uneducated, especially in France. Even some jour- 
nalists are said to have predicted the destruction of our globe by 
a collision with the comet. When the latter, however, passed the 
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point of intersection at the predicted time, the earth was distant 
about fifty millions of miles. 

At the return in 1845-6, Biela’s comet exhibited a most remark- 
able appearance. Instead of a single comet, it appeared as two 
distinct bodies moving together side by side, at a distance from 
each other equal to about two-thirds of that of the moon from 
the earth. Although a number of hypotheses have been suggested 
in regard to this mysterious phenomenon, no satisfactory expla- 
nation has been offered. At the return in 1852 the distance be- 
tween the parts was found to have increased. At the time of 
the last perihelion passage, May, 1859, the comet was so com- 
pletely lost in the solar light as entirely to escape observation. 


FAYE’S COMET. 


On the 22nd of November, 1848, Mr. Faye, of the Paris Ob- 
servatory, discovered a comet, which was shown by Dr. Gold- 
schmidt to revolve in an elliptic orbit, the perihelion of which is 
exterior to the orbit of Mars, and the aphelion immediately be- 
yond that of Jupiter. The eccentricity is, therefore, less than 
that of any other known comet. Its period is about seven years 
and five months. 

It is possible that a comet moving in a parabola or hyperbola, 
with the sun in the focus, may be thrown into an elliptic orbit 
by the disturbing influence of Jupiter or one of the other large 
planets. The celebrated Leverrier undertook to determine wheth- 
er the comet of Faye had in this manner been recently fixed as 
& permanent member of the solar system. He found that it 
could not have been so introduced since 1747, and, consequently, 
that it must have completed at least thirteen revolutions ante- 
rior to its discovery. 

This comet was again observed during its perihelion passage 
in 1850-51, and also in September, 1858. 


DE Vico's Compr. 

On the 22ed of August, 1844, De Vico, of Rome, discovered 
a comet whose orbit is included between those of the earth and 
Jupiter. lis period is 1906 days, or about five years and « half 
Leverrier regards this comet as identical with that which passed 
ite perihehon in August, 1678. 
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point of intersection at the predicted time, the earth was distant 
about fifty millions of miles. 

At the return in 1845-6, Biela’s comet exhibited a most remark- 
able appearance. Instead of a single comet, it appeared as two 
distinct bodies moving together side by side, at a distance from 
each other equal to about two-thirds of that of the moon from 
the earth. Although a number of hypotheses have been suggested 
in regard to this mysterious phenomenon, no satisfactory expla- 
nation has been offered. At the return in 1852 the distance be- 
tween the parts was found to have increased. At the time of 
the last perihelion passage, May, 1859, the comet was so com- 
pletely lost in the solar light as entirely to escape observation. 


FAYE’S COMET. 

On the 22nd of November, 1843, Mr. Faye, of the Paris Ob- 
servatory, discovered a comet, which was shown by Dr. Gold- 
schmidt to revolve in an elliptic orbit, the perihelion of which is 
exterior to the orbit of Mars, and the aphelion immediately be- 
yond that of Jupiter. The eccentricity is, therefore, less than 
that of any other known comet. Its period is about seven years 
and five months. 

It is possible that a comet moving in a parabola or hyperbola, 
with the sun in the focus, may be thrown into an elliptic orbit 
by the disturbing influence of Jupiter or one of the other large 
planets. The celebrated Leverrier undertook to determine wheth- 
er the comet of Faye had in this manner been recently fixed as 
@ permanent member of the solar system. He found that it 
could not have been so introduced since 1747, and, consequently, 
that it must have completed at least thirteen revolutions ante- 
rior to its discovery. 

This comet was again observed during its perihelion passage 
in 1850-51, and also in September, 1858. 


DE VICO’s COMET. 
On the 22nd of August, 1844, De Vico, of Rome, discovered 
a comet whose orbit is included between those of the earth and 
Jupiter. Its period is 1996 days, or about five years and a half. 
Leverrier regards this comet as identical with that which passed 
its perihelion in August, 1678. 
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BRORSEN’S COMET. 

On the 26th of February, 1846, Mr. Brorsen, of Kiel, diseov- 
ered a faint comet, the mean distance and period of which are 
found to be almost identical with those of Hygeia. This comet 
was not observed during the perihelion passage in 1851, on ac- 
count of its unfavorable position with respect to the earth and 
sun. At the next return, however, it was fortunately detected, 
by Dr. Bruhns, of Berlin, who first noticed it on the 18th of 
March, 1857. 

D’ARREST’S COMET. 

Dr. D’ Arrest detected a comet on the 27th of June, 1851, 
which was found to move in an elliptic orbit, with a period of 
about six years and a half. It entirely escaped observation, both 
in Europe and America, during its perihelion passage in 1857. 
It was observed, however, at the Cape of Good Hope. 


WINNECKE’S COMET. 

The second comet of 1858 was discovered on the 8th of March, 
by Dr. Winnecke, of Bonn. This proved to be identical with the 
third comet of 1819, whose period was computed by Encke to be 
about five years and a half. It must, therefore, have returned 
unperceived a number of times in the interval of thirty-nine 
years. 

TUTTLE’S COMET. 

A faint telescopic comet was discovered at the Observatory of 
Harvard College, on the evening of January 4th, 1858, by Mr. 
H. P. Tuttle. The same body was independently found one week 
later by Dr. Bruhns, of Berlin. From observations made at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, and Ann Arbor, Michigan, its elements 
were computed by different astronomers; the result in each case 
coinciding so closely with the elements of the second comet of 
1790, as to place its identity wholly beyond doubt. Its period 
is nearly thirteen years and eight months. It has returned, 
therefore, without detection in the years 1803, 1817, 1831, and 
1844. Its next return may be looked for in August or Septem- 
ber, 1871. 
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COMETS SUPPOSED TO BE PERIODIC. 
III. Only eight comets, namely, those of Halley, Encke, Biela, 
Faye, Brorsen, D’Arrest, Winnecke, and Tuttle, have been cer- 
tainly observed to return. The periodicity of De Vico’s, how- 
ever, may be regarded as fully established ; while that of others 
is rendered highly probable by the approximate determination of 
their orbits. Five of these appear to be members of the inter- 
esting group of small comets whose times of revolution, like those 
of the asteroids, are included between the periods of Mars and 
Jupiter. They are the comets of 1585, January 1743, April 
1766, 1788, and November 1819. 


“The fact that these comets have not been redbserved on their 
successive returns through perihelion, may be explained, either by the 
difficulty of observing them, owing to their unfavorable positions, and 
to the circumstances of observers not expecting their reappearance, 
their periodic character not being then suspected; or because they 
may have been thrown by the disturbing action of the larger planets 
into orbits such as to keep them continually out of the range of view 
of terrestrial observers.” * 


Lexell’s comet, of 1770, is the most remarkable instance known 
of the change produced in the orbits of these bodies by planeta- 
ry attraction. This comet passed so near Jupiter in 1779,- that 
the attraction of the latter was 200 times greater than that of 
the sun. The consequence was that the comet, whose mean dis- 
tance corresponded to a period of five years and a half, was 
thrown into an orbit so entirely different, that it has never since 
been visible. 

PETERS COMET. 

A telescopic comet was discovered by Dr. Peters, on the 26th 
of June, 1846, which continued to be observed till the 21st of 
July. Its period, according to the calculations of the discoverer, 
is about thirteen years, or rather less than that of Tuttle’s comet. 
It was expected to return in 1859, but escaped detection ; owing 
probably to the fact that its position was unfavorable for obser- 
vation. 





* Dr. Lardner. 
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COMETS WHOSE PERIODS ARE NEARLY EQUAL TO THAT OF URANUS. 

Within the last half century five comets have been discovered, 
which form, with Halley’s, an interesting and remarkable group. 
The first of these was detected by Pons, on the 20th of July, 
1812; the second by Olbers, on the 6th of March, 1815; the 
third by De Vico, on the 28th of February, 1846; the fourth by 
Brorsen, on the 20th of July, 1847; and the last by Westphal, 
on the 27th of June, 1852. The periods of these bodies are all 
nearly equal, ranging from 68-to 76 years; their eccentricities 
are not greatly different; and the motions of all, except that of 
Halley, are direct. These striking coincidences will be referred 
to hereafter. 

THE FOURTH COMET oF 1857, 

Discovered by Dr. C. H. F. Peters, then of the Dudley Ob- 
servatory, was found to have an elliptic orbit, the inclination of 
which to the plane of the ecliptic is aboat thirty-two degrees. Its 
motion is direct, and the estimated period about 250 years. 


THE GREAT COMET OF 1858 
Was one of the most remarkable of the nineteenth century. It 
was discovered on the second of June, by Donati, of Florence, 
and first became visible to the naked eye about the last of Au- 
gust, or nearly three months after its detection by the telescope. 
The comet attained its greatest brilliancy about the tenth of Oc- 
tober; when its distance from the earth was fifty millions of 
miles. The length of its tail rather exceeded this distance. If, 
therefore, the comet had been at that time directly between the 
sun and the earth, the latter must have been entirely enveloped 
for a number of hours in the cometic matter. 

The observations of this comet during a period of five months 
enabled astronomers to determine the elements of its orbit with- 
in small limits of error. It completes a revolution, according to 
the computations of Newcomb, in 1854 years, in an orbit some- 
what more eccentric than that of Halley’s comet. This would 
make its visit in 1858 its fourth appearance since the epoch of 
man’s creation; the first having been in the time of Adam, the 
second in the time of Abraham, and the third about the com- 
mencement of the Christian era. It will not again return before 
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the commencement of the thirty-eighth century, and will only 
reach its point of greatest distance from the sun about the year 
2,800. Its motion per second when nearest the sun is thirty-six 
miles; when most remote, only two hundred and thirty-four yards, 


COMETS WHOSE ASSIGNED PERIODS EXCEED THAT OF NEPTUNE. 


It may aid us in forming a conception of the vast extent of 
some of the cometary orbits, to be reminded of the corresponding 
periods as given by astronomers. Halley assigned a period of 
575 years to the comet of 1680. If this determination be cor- 
rect, the body must recede from us more than 130 times the dis- 
tance of the earth from the sun. From the most remote part 
of its orbit, therefore, not a single planet of our system would 
be visible, and even the apparent diameter of the great central 
luminary would be less than that of Venus as seen from the 
earth. Both Encke and Pingré make the period of this comet 
much greater even than Halley. The comet which passed the 
sun in October, 1822, has a period, according to Encke, of 1550 
years ; that of September, 1827, according to Cluver, 2611 years; 
that of September, 1811, according to Bessel, 3383 years ; Burck- 
hardt assigns to the comet of 1763, a period of 7334 years; 
and Cluver gives 75,000 years as the period of the comet of Sep- 
tember, 1780. It must be remarked, however, that some of these 
results are liable to much uncertainty. 

A comet of extraordinary brilliancy appeared both in Europe 
and China, in April, 1066; passing its perihelion about the last 
of May, 0. 8. The similarity of its elements as computed by 
Pingré, to those of the comet of 1677 as determined by Halley, 
renders it probable that the latter was a return of the former. 
The intervening period is about 611 years: another appearance 
of the body need not, therefore, be expected before A. D. 2288, 
It is proper to remark that Hind’s elements of the comet of 1066 
differ widely from those of Pingré, and that the former regards 
the comet as probably identical with that of Halley. 

In October, 1097, a comet was seen both in Europe and China, 
which was noted for the fact of its having two distinct tails, mak- 
ing with each other an angle of some forty degrees. From a 
discussion of the Chinese observations, (which extended through 
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a longer period than the European, ) Laugier has concluded that 
this body is identical with the third comet of 1840, which was 
discovered by Galle on the 6th of March. If, therefore, it has 
made no intermediate return without being observed, it must have 
a period of about 743 years. There is also a remarkable simi- 
larity between the elements of the comet which passed its peri- 
helion on the 5th of June, 1845, and those of the comet of 1596. 
The former was probably a reiippearance of the latter; the pe- 
riod of revolution being about 249 years. The elements of the 
great comet of 1843, as calculated by different astronomers, are 
in some respects very discordant. There is a probability, how- 
ever, of the identity of this body with the comet of 1668. This 
would make the last period almost exactly 175 years. 


IV. It remains to describe some of the most remarkable com- 
ets of which we have any record, but of which we have no means 
of determining with certainty whether they move in ellipses, pa- 
rabolas, or hyperbolas. 

In the year B. C. 468, a large comet appeared simultaneously 
with the famous fall of meteoric stones near Aigos Potamos. The 
former was supposed by the ancients to have had some agency 
in producing the latter phenomenon. Another of extraordinary 
magnitude appeared in the year B. C. 373. This comet was so 
bright as to throw shadows, and its tail extended one-third of 
the distance from the horizon to the zenith. The years 156, 136, 
130, and 48, before our era, were also signalized by the appear- 
ance of very large comets. The apparent magnitude of the first 
of these is said to have equaled that of the sun himself; while 
its light was sufficient to diminish sensibly the darkness of the 
night. The second is said to have filled a fourth part of the ce- 
lestial hemisphere. The comet of 130, B. C., sometimes called 
the comet of Mithridates, because of its appearance about the 
time of his birth, is said to have rivaled the sun in splendor. 
That of 48, B. C., presented a terrific aspect; and it is said to 
have greatly lessened the darkness of the night. It ought to be 
remarked, however, that some of these descriptions are probably 
much exaggerated. 

Tn A. D. 178, a large comet was visible during a period of 
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nearly three months. Its nucleus had a remarkably red or fiery 
appearance, and the greatest length of its tail exceeded sixty de- 
grees. The most brilliant comets of the sixth century were prob- 
ably those of 531 and 582. The train of the latter, as seen in 
the west soon after sunset, is said to have presented the appear- 
ance of a distant conflagration. 

In March, 837, a comet appeared, which continued visible over 
a month. About the middle of April its train extended from the 
horizon to the zenith, and the appearance of the comet was ex- 
tremely grand. The interval between its perihelion passage and 
that of Halley’s comet in 1378, was 541 years and eight months, 
which is equal to seven periods of seventy-seven years and one 
hundred and thirty-nine days. This is less by only 73 days than 
the period of Halley from 1378 to 1456. Its motion, like that 
of Halley’s comet, was retrograde. The inclination, least dis- 
tance from the sun, and longitude of the perihelion of the two 
bodies, are also nearly the same. These facts would seem to 
render it probable that the comet of 837 was an ancient return 
of Halley’s. 

The year 895 was signalized by the perihelion passage of a 
comet whose apparent magnitude has rarely been surpassed. The 
tail is said to have exceeded one hundred degrees in length. 
Great comets appeared in the years 975, 1264, and 1556. Of 
these, the comet of 1264 had the greatest apparent magnitude. 
It appeared about the first of July, and attained its greatest brill- 
iancy in the latter part of August, when its tail was one hundred 
degrees in length. It finally disappeared on the third of October, 
about the time of the death of Pope Urban IV., of which event 
the comet, in consequence of this coincidence, was considered 
the precursor. These comets, on account of the similarity of 
their elements, were until quite recently believed to be the same, 
and to have a period of about three hundred years. In the case 
of identity, however, another return should have occurred soon 
after the middle of the present century. As there has been no 
such reiippearance, we may conclude that the comets were not 
the same, and that their periods are wholly unknown. 

The comet discovered on the tenth of November, 1618, was 
one of the largest of modern times. Its tail is said to have ex- 
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tended over an are of the heavens equal to one hundred and four 
degrees, The comet of 1652, so carefully observed by Hevelius, 
is said to have almost equaled the moon in magnitude; it shone, 
however, with a lurid, dismal light. We have already mentioned 
that the huge comet of 1668, which was observed at San Salva- 
dor, in Brazil, and at Bologna and Lisbon, in Europe, has been 
supposed, with some probability, to be identical with the great 
comet of 1848. The tail of the comet of 1680 was ninety degrees 
in length. This comet is also remarkable for its near approach 
to the sun; its least distance from the solar surface having been 
only 147,000 miles. It will always be especially memorable, how- 
ever, for having furnished Newton the data by means of which he 
first showed that comets in their orbital motions are governed by 
the same principle that regulates the planetary revolutions. 

Of all the comets which appeared during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, that which passed its perihelion on the 7th of October, 1769, 
had the greatest apparent magnitude. It was discovered by Mes- 
sier on the 8th of August, and continued to be observed till the 
Ist of December. On the 11th of September the length of its 
tail was ninety-seven degrees. The comet discovered on the 26th 
of March, 1811, is in some respects the most remarkable on rec- 
ord. It was observed during a period of sixteen months and 
twenty-two days— much the longest period of visibility on rec- 
ord. On account of its situation with respect to the earth, the 
apparent length of its tail was much less than that of some other 
comets; its true length, however, was at one time 120 millions 
of miles; and Sir William Herschel found that on the 12th of 
October the greatest circular section of the -tail was fifteen mill- 
ions of miles in diameter. The same astronomer found the di- 
ameter of the head of the comet to be 127,000 miles, and that 
of the envelope at least 643,000. As a general thing, the length 
of a comet’s train increases very rapidly as the body approaches 
the sun. But the perihelion distance of the comet of 1811 was 
considerably greater than the distance of the earth from the sun ; 
while its nearest approach to the earth was one hundred and ten 
millions of miles. Its true magnitude, therefore, has probably 
not been surpassed by any other observed; and had its perihelion 
been very near the sun, it must have exhibited an appearance of 
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terrific grandeur. We have already mentioned that this comet is 
thought to have an elliptic orbit, and that its computed period is 
over 8,000 years. 

The comet first generally observed on the evening of June 
80th, 1861, was the most brilliant that has appeared for centuries, 
and one of the most remarkable on record. The evening of its 
appearance was, for an hour after sunset, somewhat cloudy ; but 
before nine o’clock the atmosphere had become perfectly clear. * 
The nucleus, which was in the Lynx, had an apparent magni- 
tude much greater than Jupiter. The tail crossed the Camelo- 
pard, Little Bear, Dragon, and Hercules, terminating in the Bull 
of Poniatowski. Its apparent length, therefore, was one hundred 
and twenty degrees — more than one-half of which was very brill- 
iant. Its greatest breadth was not less than seven or eight de- 
grees. 

The apparent lengths of the trains of the most remarkable 
comets that have appeared since the Christian era have been as 
follows : — 
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The train of a comet seen in China near the close of the ninth 
century is said by some of the Chinese historians to have been 
nearly two hundred degrees in length ; but this is perhaps a great 
exaggeration. That of the comet of 1861 was the longest of 
which we have any authentic record. 

We have already mentioned the fact that this comet is one of 





* At Bloomington, Indiana. 
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the few that have been seen by the naked eye when the sun was 
above the horizon. 

When the comet crossed the plane of the ecliptic, about the 
28th of June, a portion of the earth’s orbit was actually included 
within its train. At the same time the earth was very near this 
enveloped section of her path; so that we barely escaped a jour- 
ney through this enormous cometary appendage. As to the effect 
of such an immersion we are entirely ignorant: it might perhaps 
have been wholly insensible. 

The elements of this comet are so dissimilar to those of all oth- 
ers hitherto determined, as to justify the conclusion that it was 
not the return of any one which had been accurately observed. 
It passed its perihelion about the 11th of June —19 days before 
its appearance in this country. Its perihelion distance is about 
77 millions of miles, and the plane of its orbit is nearly perpen- 
dicular to that of the ecliptic. As the comet approached its as- 
cending node, its train must have presented to the inhabitants of 
the southern hemisphere a most magnificent appearance. On the 
30th of June the distance of the nucleus from the earth was about 
9,500,000 miles. 


V. Although astronomers have not yet been able to reach any 
very definite conclusions as to the physical constitution of comets, 
their researches in regard to cometary phenomena have not been 
fruitless. We proceed to specify some of the most important re- 
sults hitherto attained. : 

(1.) Comets were regarded by the ancients as supernatural 
prodigies sent to portend wars, plagues, or other great calami- 
ties; consequently their appearance produced general consterna- 
tion. Modern observation and research, by showing that their 
motions are controlled by law, determining the orbits in which 
they move, and predicting the times of their reiippearance, have 
dispelled these superstitious fears; so that now the return of a 
comet is hailed as a matter of universal and lively interest. 

(2.) The mean temperature of the year 1811 was unusually 
high, and in Europe the harvest and vintage were abundant. 
These facts were ascribed by many to some mysterious action of 
the comet of that year. In order to decide the question as to 
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cometary influence on the weather and vegetation, Arago com- 
pared the mean temperature and the number of comets through 
a long series of years, but could find no connection whatever be- 
tween them. In 1831, for instance, in which no comet appeared, 
the mean temperature was three degrees higher than in 1808, 
when there were four. Jt may be regarded as settled, therefore, 
that no sensible effect upon the weather need be expected from the 
agency of comets. 

(3.) Comets have proved the existence of immense quantities 
of nebulous matter in the celestial spaces. The number of com- 
ets belonging to our system was estimated by Arago at seven 
millions. Assuming that the perihelions of these bodies are uni- 
formly distributed in space, it must follow that the number of 
comets which approach within less than the distance of Uranus 
from the sun, exceeds the number which approach within less 
than the distance of Mercury, in the same ratio that the cube 
of the former distance exceeds that of the latter. Now, Arago 
found that of the comets whose orbits had been calculated up to 
1832, thirty have approached within less than Mercury’s mean dis- 
tance. The above proportion, therefore, gave three million five 
hundred and twenty-nine thousand four hundred and seventy, as 
the number of comets. Arago supposed, however, that on ac- 
count of unfavorable cireumstances one comet of every two es- 
capes detection. Hence he inferred that the number which fre- 
quent the planetary regions cannot be less than seven millions, 
But the number that have passed within the sphere of which Mer- 
eury’s orbit is the circumference has now (1861) inereased to 
forty, and since the date of Arago’s calculation the dimensions 
of the planetary system have been extended by the discovery of 
Neptune. Introducing these corrections into the estimate, we 
find a total of over thirty-seven millions, This calculation, it 
must be admitted, rests on insufficient data. Perhaps many of 
the comets which visit our system do not properly belong to it, 
but pass off never to return. But however this may be, their 
numbers and volume indicate the wide diffusion of the cloud-like 
masses from which they are derived. This chaotic matter in the 
interstellar spaces may be, in some instances, nearly motionless, 
until the sun in its orbital course approaches it so nearly as to 
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compel it to fall towards the center of our system. The form of 
the orbit described by such masses would depend to some extent 
on the perturbing influence of the planets. 

(4.) The phenomena of comets have made known the existence of 
a cosmical force of repulsion ; that is, of a force directly opposed to 
gravitation. Sir John Herschel and other astronomers found that 
gravitation alone could not account for all the appearances pre- 
sented by the comet of Halley in 1835. The same is true in 
regard to some of more recent date, and particularly that of Do- 
nati. 

(5.) The occasional near approach of Encke’s comet to Jupiter 
and Mercury has enabled astronomers to correct the evaluations 
of the masses of those planets. Encke, soon after his discovery 
of the short period of this body, found that its observed pertur- 
bations could not be reconciled with the value of Jupiter’s mass 
which was then universally received. The mass of that planet 
was accordingly recomputed by different astronomers, and by va- 
rious methods, each resulting in a value considerably greater than 
that which had been adopted by Laplace. On several accounts 
this correction is one of great importance. 

(6.) The motions of this comet have indicated, moreover, the 
existence of a resisting medium. After taking into consideration 
the disturbing effect of all the known members of our planetary 
system, the comet has been found at each successive return to 
anticipate its predicted perihelion passage. In other words, its 
period is gradually diminishing. This result might seem, at first 
sight, directly the reverse of that which would result from the 
comet’s moving through an ethereal medium. Such a resistance, 
however, by diminishing the tangential velocity, diminishes also 
the centrifugal force. The comet is therefore drawn nearer to 
the sun; that is, its mean distance is gradually diminished, and 
consequently its period shortened. The amount of this diminu- 
tion has been about two days in half a century. If we admit the 
existence of an ether diffused throughout the planetary spaces, 
the views which have been entertained by some astronomers in 
regard to the perpetuity of the solar system must be abandoned. 
It is true that, during the period which has elapsed since the com- 
mencement of accurate astronomy, its resistance has had no ap- 
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preciable effect in contracting the orbits of the planets. But as 
the vaporous mass of the comet is constantly approaching the 
sun, ultimately to fall upon it, so likewise the planetary members 
of our system must, from the same cause, gradually converge — 
slowly indeed at present, but through the lapse of ages coutin- 
ually accelerating — until at successive epochs, Mercury, Venus, 
the Earth itself, and finally the exterior planets, shall plunge into 
the fiery bosom of the great central luminary. 


VI. But, although investigations in cometary physics have al- 
ready produced important results, questions of much interest in 
this department of research are still waiting for solution. A few 
of these will now be considered. 

(1.) Different views are entertained by astronomers in regard 
to the origin of comets; some believing them to enter the solar 
system ab extra; others supposing them to have originated with- 
in its limits. The former is the hypothesis of Laplace, and is 
regarded with favor by many eminent astronomers. It seems to 
afford a plausible explanation of the paucity of large comets dur- 
ing certain long intervals of time. In one hundred and fifty 
years, from 1600 to 1750, sixteen comets were visible to the na- 
ked eye; of which eight appeared in the twenty-five years from 
1664 to 1689. Again, during sixty years from 1750 to 1810, 
only five comets were visible to the naked eye, while in the next 
fifty years there were double that number. Now, according to 

aplace’s hypothesis, patches of nebulous matter have been left 
nearly in equilibrium in the interstellar spaces. As the sun, in 
its progressive motion, approaches such clusters, they must, by 
virtue of his attraction, move toward the center of our system; 
the nearer portions with greater velocity than the more remote. 
The nebulous fragments thus introduced into our system would 
constitute comets; those of the same cluster would enter the solar 
domain at periods not very distant from each other; the forms 
of their orbits depending upon their original relative positions 
with reference to the sun’s course, and also on planetary pertur- 
bations. On the other hand, the passage of the system through 
a region of space destitute of this chaotic vapor would be followed 
by a corresponding paucity of comets. 
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(2.) Mars and Venus being destitute of satellites, the deter- 
mination of their masses has been a problem of great difficulty. 
The near approach of the comets of De Vico and Winnecke to 
the orbits of these planets may enable astronomers to correct the 
evaluations of those masses, in the same way as Encke’s comet 
has led to an approximate estimate of the mass of Mercury. 

(3.) It has been supposed by some astronomers that the den- 
sity of the ethereal medium must be increased in the vicinity of 
all bodies of great magnitude. The careful observation of such 
comets as approach very near the center of our system, promises 
interesting results in regard to this question, as well as in respect 
to the extent and density of the solar atmosphere. 

(4.) Before the invention of the telescope, the appearance of a ; 
comet was a comparatively rare occurrence. The whole number rl 
visible to the naked eye during the last three hundred and sixty 
years has been fifty-five; or a mean of fifteen per century. The 
recent rate of telescopic discovery, however, has been about four 
or five annually. As many of these are extremely faint, it seems 
probable that an indefinite number, too small for detection, may 
be constantly traversing the solar domain. If we adopt Laplace’s 
hypothesis of the origin of comets, we may suppose an almost 
continuous fall of primitive nebular matter toward the center of 
the system — the drops of which, penetrating the earth’s atmos- 
phere, produce sporadic meteors; the larger aggregations form- 
ing comets. The disturbing influence of the planets may have 
transformed the original orbits of many of the former, as well as 
of the latter, into ellipses. It is an interesting fact that the 
motions of some luminous meteors — or cometoids, as perhaps they 
might be called —have been decidedly indicative of an origin be- 
yond the limits of the planetary system. 

But how are the phenomena of periodic meteors to be account- 
ed for, in accordance with this theory? 

The division of Biela’s comet into two distinct parts suggests 
several interesting questions in cometary physics. The nature of 
the separating force remains to be discovered; “but it is impos- 
sible to doubt that it arose from the divellent action of the sun, 
whatever may have been the mode of operation.” * 





* Grant. 
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“ A signal manifestation of the influence of the sun,” says a distin- 
guished writer, “ is sometimes afforded by the breaking up of a comet 
into two or more separate parts, on the occasion of its approach to the 
perihelion. Seneca relates that Ephoras, an ancient Greek author, 
makes mention of a comet which before vanishing was seen to divide 
itself into two distinct bodies. The Roman philosopher appears to 
doubt the possibility of such a fact; but Keppler, with characteristic 
sagacity, has remarked that its actual occurrence was exceedingly 
probable. The latter astronomer further remarked that there were 
some grounds for supposing that two comets, which appeared in the 
same region of the heavens in the year 1618, were the fragments of a 
eomet that had experienced a similar dissolution. Hevelius states that 
Cysatus perceived in the head of the great comet of 1618 unequivocal 
symptoms of a breaking up of the body into distinct fragments. The 
comet when first seen in the month of November, appeared like a 
round mass of concentrated light. On the 8th of December it seemed 
to be divided into several parts. On the twentieth of the same month 
it resembled a multitude of small stars. Hevelius states that he him- 
self witnessed a similar appearance in the head of the comet of 1661.” * 


Edward Biot, moreover, in his researches among the Chinese 
records, found an account of “three dome-formed comets ” that 
were visible simultaneously in 896, and pursued very nearly the 
same apparent path. 

Another instance of a similar phenomenon is recorded by Dion 
Cassius, who states that a comet which appeared eleven years 
before our era, separated itself into several small comets. 

These various examples are presented at one view, as follows: 


I, Ancient bipartition of a comet.— Seneca, Quest. Nat., lib. VII, 
cap. XVI. 

II. Separation of a comet into a number of fragments, 11 B. C.— 
Dion Cassius. 

III. Three comets seen simultaneously pursuing the same orbit, A. 
D. 896. —Chinese records —Comtes Rendus, tom. XX., 1845, p. 
334. 

IV. Probable separation of a comet into parts, A. D. 1618. —Heve- 
lius, Cometographia, p. 341.—Keppler, De Cometis, p. 50. 

V. Indications of separation, 1661. — Hevelius, Cometographia, p. 417. 

VI. Bipartition of Biela’s comet, 1845-6. 





* Grant's Hist. of Phys. Astr., p. 302. 
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In view of these facts it seems highly probable, if not abso- 
lutely certain, that the process of division has taken place in 
several instances besides that of Biela’s comet. May not the 
force, whatever it is, that has produced one separation, again di- 
vide the parts? And may not this action continue until the frag- 
ments become invisible? According to the theory now generally 
received, the periodic phenomena of shooting stars are produced 
by the intersections of the orbits of euch nebulous bodies with 
the earth’s annual path. Now there is reason to believe that 
these meteoric rings are very elliptical, and in this respect wholly 
dissimilar to the rings of primitive vapor which, according to the 
nebular hypothesis, were successively abandoned at the solar 
equator; in other words, that the matter of which they are com- 
posed moves in cometary rather than planetary orbits. May not 
our periodic meteors be the debris of ancient but now disinte- 
grated comets, whose matter has become distributed around their 
orbits ? 

(5.) On a previous page we specified six comets which consti- 
tute a group whose times of revolution are each nearly equal to 
the period of Uranus. Professor Stephen Alexander, LL. D., 
of Princeton, N. J., supposes the members of this cluster to have 
had a common origin. He finds various facts indicating that in 
the early part of the fourteenth century a large comet approached 
very near to Mars, if indeed there was not an actual collision of 
the two bodies. The comet, he supposes, was thus separated into 
several fragments. This hypothesis awaits the test of future in- 
vestigation. 

(6.) The aphelion distance of each member of this group is 
considerably greater than the distance of Neptune. If the solar 
system, therefore, contains a trans-Neptunian planet of consid- 
erable magnitude, its existence may possibly be made known by 
its disturbing some of the motions of this cometary group. 

In conclusion we may remark, that while the whole number of 
observed comets of which we have any record is nearly eight 
hundred, we know nothing in regard to a large proportion, ex- 
cept simply the time of their appearance. We have no positive 
knowledge as to the mass of any. No observed comet has ever 
produced any sensible perturbation in the planetary system. It 
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is quite possible, however, that the sum of such nebulous masses 
within the solar domain may be very considerable, and that the 
volumes of the sun and planets may receive minute increments 
by the fall of cometary matter. D. K. 








Postscript.— The preceding pages were written in July, soon 
after the appearance of the great comet of 1861. Subsequent 
notices and observations, received from various sources, * enable 
us to add the following interesting facts : — 

The comet was first observed on the 13th of May, by Mr. John 
Tebbut, jr., of Windsor, New South Wales. At Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, it was first noticed on the 4th of June, one week before its 
perihelion passage. The appearance of the body when near the 
sun was very remarkable. 


“ Tt was not so bright, but was of greater magnitude than Donati’'s 
comet. The nucleus was at first imperfectly defined, but gradually as- 
sumed a fan shape. On the 4th. the tail measured four degrees, and 
it gradually lengthened until the 18th, when it measured forty-two de- 
grees, making a tremendous arc. On the 20th, a double tail appeared, 
but was visible only that morning. From that time the tail widened, 
and on the occasion of the last observation, (28th June,) the appear- 
ance presented by nucleus and tail to the naked eye was that of a red 
ball of fire with wings.” 


Professor Secchi, Director of the Collegio Romano, states the 
length of the tail, as observed by himself, on the night of June 
30th, to have been 118 degrees. This accords very well with the 
writer’s observation on the same night. The length as seen by 
Professor Bond, Director of the Observatory of Harvard College, 
on the evening of July 2nd, was 106 degrees. On the following 
evening, July 3rd, the length was observed by Stillman Master- 
man, Esq., of Weld, Franklin county, Maine, to be 103 degrees. 

The inclination of the comet’s orbit to the plane of the eclip- 
tic is nearly 86 degrees. This orbit, according to the most re- 
cent investigations, is an hyperbola: consequently the comet is 
now passing off from our system never to return. D. K. 





*® See Brunnow’s Astronomical Notices, Nos. 25 and 26; The American Jour- 
nal of Science Arts, for September, 1861, &c. 
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Arr. III. — The Civil War : — Its Nature and End. 


I. The Restoration of Peace shown to be impossible, except on the 
condition of the Preservation of the Federal Union and Consti- 
tution. 

II. The Power of the Nation shown to be complete, and its Duty im- 
perative, to crush this Rebellion, and preserve the Federal Union 
and Constitution. 

III. The Internal State of the Country, as affected by the War. 

IV. The External Relations of the Country, considered with refer- 
ence to the War. 


I. The Restoration of Peace shown to be impossible, except on the condition of 
the Preservation of the Federal Union and Constitution. 


I. For what are we fighting, on one side, and on the other? 
What are the interests at stake, so immense and so opposite, that 
justify either party to this war in embarking in it at first, or in 
prosecuting it with the terrible earnestness everywhere manifest ? 
What is the present aspect of it, generally considered — what is 
its probable future course — what the conclusion that must be 
reached, at last? What are to be its probable effects — directly 
upon ourselves, indirectly upon the other nations of the earth, and 
in both ways upon the immediate future of the human race, and 
possibly upon generations to come ? How much of what either 
party is fighting for is really attainable, and of that which is at- 
tainable, how much is worth what it will cost? These are ques- 
tions which every enlightened man — every free citizen — is bound 
to ask himself. The answer to them involves our lives and fortunes 
and liberties; nay more than even these, our duty as citizens, as 
patriots, and as Christians. It is to render such aid as we may be 
able, to all who will accept our aid, in deciding these vast ques- 
tions, that we now attempt to develop still further the great 
truths we have discussed several times heretofore, and to apply 
them to the posture of public affairs now existing. 

There are considerations of various kinds, and of the most de- 
cisive force, which render it impossible for peace to be restored 
to the country, except upon the condition of a single National 
Government, common to the whole American people, and embra- 
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cing every loyal and every revolted State. As a question of na- 
tional strength in the presence of all foreign nations —and there- 
fore of national independence; as a question of permanent na- 
tional life struggling against anarchy in the form of secession ; 
as a question of law, and government, and constitutional free- 
dom, measuring its strength against an immense and utterly prof- 
ligate political conspiracy; as a question of personal freedom, 
and popular institutions, in conflict with a class minority pos- 
sessed of vast wealth, and reckless of everything but its own 
aggrandizement; as a question of the universal domination of 
this daring class, not only in the Slave States, so many of which 
it had temporarily subjugated, but over the nation itself, which 
it betrayed, plundered, insulted, and to which it claimed to dic- 
tate ignoble terms of composition, at the head of a military force 
threatening the capitol; as a question of the duty of the nation 
to its loyal citizens, constituting at that time the actual majority 
in the fifteen Slave States — but suddenly and by fraud and vio- 
lence reduced to a state of helpless degradation : we attempted, 
from the beginning, to show that there was no course, either of 
honor, or duty, or safety left to the nation, except to meet force 
by force, and to maintain the institutions of the country, and 
enforce the laws of the land, by the whole power of the Ameri- 
can people. Nor do we suppose there is a single loyal person 
on this continent, who does not now look with contempt, or with 
execration, upon the conduct of Mr. Buchanan and his Cabinet, 
during the last year of his administration: nor a single one who 
does not applaud the vigor and determination which the Con- 
gress of the United States, under the lead of Mr. Lincoln, have 
manifested in maintaining the integrity of the Union. But what 
we have now to urge goes beyond the state of the question here- 
tofore discussed, and briefly recapitulated above. Influenced by 
such considerations as these, the nation accepted the war as un- 
avoidable. What we maintain is, not merely that those consid- 
erations forbid the nation to terminate the war forced upon her, 
except in its complete success, but that in the very nature of the 
case, of the country, of all our institutions, and of the war itself, 
permanent peace is impossible, except upon the condition of a 
single national government. We will endeavor to illustrate this 
idea. 
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Whoever will look at a map of the United States will observe 
that Louisiana lies on both sides of the Mississippi river, and 
that the States of Arkansas and Mississippi lie on the right and 
left banks of this great stream —eight hundred miles of whose 
lower course is thus controlled by these three States, unitedly 
inhabited by hardly as many white people as inhabit the city of 
New York. Observe then the country drained by this river, and 
its affluents, commencing with Missouri on its west bank, and 
Kentucky on its east bank. There are nine or ten powerful 
States—large portions of three or four others—several large 
Territories, in all a country as large as all Europe, as fine as any 
under the sun, already holding many more people than all the 
revolted States— and destined to be one of the most populous 
and powerful regions of the earth. Does any one suppose that 
these powerful States— this great and energetic population — 
will ever make a peace that shall put the lower course of this 
single and mighty natural outlet to the sea, in the hands of a 
foreign government far weaker than themselves? If there is any 
such person, he knows little of the past history of mankind; and 
will, perhaps, excuse us for reminding him that the people of 
Kentucky, before they were constituted a State, gave formal no- 
tice to the Federal Government, when General Washington was 
President, that if the United States did not acquire Louisiana, 
they would themselves conquer it. The mouths of the Missis- 
sippi belong, by the gift of God, to the inhabitants of its great 
Valley. Nothing but irresistible force can disinherit them. 

Try another territorial aspect of the case. There is a bed of 
mountains abutting on the left bank of the Ohio, which covers 
all Western Virginia, and all Eastern Kentucky, to the width, 
from east to west, in those two States, of three or four hundred 
miles. These mountains stretching southwestwardly, pass entire- 
ly through Tennessee — cover the back parts of North Carolina 
and Georgia — heavily invade the northern partof Alabama — and 
make a figure even in the back parts of South Carolina and the 
eastern parts of Mississippi; having a course of, perhaps, seven 
or eight hundred miles, and running far south of the northern 
limit of profitable cotton culture. It is a region of 300,000 square 
miles —trenching upon eight or nine Slave States, though near- 
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ly destitute of slaves itself — trenching upon at least five cotton 
States, though raising no cotton itself. The western part of 
Maryland and two-thirds of Pennsylvania, are embraced in the 
northeastern continuation of this remarkable region. Can any- 
thing that passes under the name of statesmanship, be more pre- 
posterous, than the notion of permanent peace on this continent, 
founded on the abnegation of a common and paramount govern- 
ment, and the idea of the supercilious domination of the cotton 
interest and the slave trade, over such a mountain empire, so lo- 
cated, and so peopled ? 

As a further proof of the utter impossibility of peace, except 
under a common government, and at once an illustration of the 
import of what has just been stated, and the suggestion of a new 
and insuperable difficulty ; let it be remembered that this great 
mountain region, throughout its general course, is more loyal to 
the Union than any other portion of the Slave States. It is the 
mountain counties of Maryland that have held treason in check 
in that State; it is forty mountain counties in Western Virginia 
that have laid the foundation of a new and loyal commonwealth ; 
it is the mountain counties of Kentucky that first and most ea- 
gerly took up arms for the Union; it is the mountain region of 
Tennessee that alone, in that dishonored State, furnished mar- 
tyrs in the sacred cause of freedom; it is the mountain people 
of Alabama, that boldly stood out against the Confederate Gov- 
ernment, till their own leaders deserted and betrayed them. Now, 
is the nation prepared, under any imaginable circumstances, to 
sacrifice these heroic men, as a condition of peace conquered from 
them by traitors? Will the nation sell the blood — we will not 
say of a race of patriots — but of even a single one of them? 
The Representatives of these men sit in Congress ; their Senators 
are in the capitol. Will the rebel States dismember themselves, 
that cotton may have peace? Will the nation turn its back on 
the five Border Slave States — deliver over Western Virginia to 
the sword — and cover its own infamy under the ruins of the 
Constitution? Never—never! Our sole alternative — is victo- 
ry. To know this, is to render victory certain. 

Again: Consider the question of boundary, as preliminary to 
peace. We have shown, on a former occasion, that the States 
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of Maryland and Missouri stand in such relations, geographical 
and otherwise, to the nation, that they must necessarily share its 
fate. Since we gave expression to that opinion, much has hap- 
pened to strengthen it, and increase the difficulties of any peace- 
ful division of the country. Amongst other things, Congress has 
openly recognized the revolutionary Government in Western Vir- 
ginia —and received Senators and Representatives from States 
in open rebellion: the armies of the Confederate States have in- 
vaded Western Virginia, Missouri, and Kentucky: and to conquer 
a boundary extending to the Chesapeake, the Ohio, and the Mis- 
souri, is one of the avowed objects of those invasions. Whatever 
may have been the state of public opinion in any of the five 
Border Slave States, at an early stage of our national difficulties, 
at present there is not, probably, a single loyal citizen in either 
of them, who would entertain, for a moment, the idea of being 
attached to the Southern Confederacy —or who would not de- 
nounce as atrocious, on the part of the General Government, any 
suggestion that looked toward the surrender of those five States 
to the Southern Confederacy, as a condition of peace. On the 
opposite side, it is most probable that every secessionist in those 
five States would greatly prefer the continuance of the war, to 
peace, accompanied by such a division of the nation as would 
attach the Border Slave States to the Northern portion; while 
the more violent portion of them would, probably, prefer the con- 
tinuance of the war, to the complete restoration of the Union 
on any terms. But these Border Slave States are, and must 
continue to be the chief theater of the war, so long as the issue 
of the war hangs in the least suspense. We say nothing, here, 
of the absolute necessity of the conquest of the secession party, 
and the restoration of the Union and the power of the National 
Government, as the solitary condition upon which the peace or 
safety of the whole country is possible. What we say is, that 
in the actual condition of the country, of the war, and of the 
avowed aims and recognized obligations of both parties, the ques- 
tion of boundary renders peace impossible, even if both parties 
desired peace upon every other ground. We readily admit that 
there is hardly an imaginable contingency, in which the Confeder- 
ate Government can ever conquer, or the nation ever concede, any 
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boundary — that ought to be an allowable basis of peace. But 
this only shows how clear it is that the nation can contemplate 
no alternative but triumph or ruin; and that the conspirators 
against its peace and glory have madly plunged into a wicked 
rebellion, which could have no result but the subjugation of the 
whole nation, or their own destruction. At first, their pretext 
was— the right of each State to secede. Now, they seek to 
conquer States that refuse to secede. Perfidious, at first, to all 
the States ; perfidious, now, to each separate State. 

There are difficulties of a kind different from any of those yet 
suggested ; and so aggravated by the conduct and principles of 
the secessionists, that there seems to be no possibility of even so 
much as finding a basis on which to negotiate. Take, as an ex- 
ample, their conduct toward the Indian Tribes which occupy, 
thinly, at least one-half of the whole area within our national 
boundaries — and some of the most civilized of which are settled 
upon the finest lands adjoining our inhabited borders, and were 
bound, by treaties highly advantageous to them, to the United 
States. As far as the public has information, it appears that the 
Confederate Government has made diligent efforts to excite these 
savages to war against us, along the whole Indian frontier, and 
along all the emigrant routes to the Pacific States. Thus much 
is certain, that the Tribes of the Southwest have taken up arms, 
that many thousands of them are boastfully declared by the Con- 
federates to be ready to join their armies, and that a consider- 
able force of their warriors is now with the troops invading Ken- 
tucky. We do not say they are unfit allies for the refugee Ken- 
tuckians who are leading them to the slaughter of their kindred, 
and the devastation of their country. Nor do we say that either 
the savages or the refugee marauders are unfit instruments of 
traitors, who first subvert every principle which holds society to- 
gether in installing their rebellion — and then subvert every pre- 
text on which they revolted, by banding with savages and par- 
ricides in an atrocious attack upon the only sovereignty they 
pretended to revere. We leave to others to depict these enor- 
mities as they deserve, and confide to a just posterity the retri- 
bution of such crimes. What we demand now is, what figure 
are these savage allies of traitors to cut, in the preliminaries of 
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peace? What stipulations are the Confederate States to demand — 
what guarantees are the American people to give, as the price 
of peace — concerning its future Indian policy, and concerning 
recompense for past Indian perfidy and outrage? 

The question of slavery offers us another example, in the same 
category with the preceding one, of the madness of the whole 
secession conspiracy ; and another proof that the restoration of 
permanent peace to the country by means of its division into 
two confederacies, or by any other means except the restoration 
of the Union and the maintenance of a single national govern- 
ment coéxtensive with the whole nation, is totally impossible, 
Upon the supposition that all parties were willing to divide the 
nation on the slave line, provided the new confederacies could 
make mutually satisfactory agreements, and could be mutually 
made to keep them in regard to negro slavery ; such a basis of 
peace would rest on this childish absurdity — that the obligations 
of a treaty between hostile States are more effectual than the ob- 
ligations of a government over the different portions of its own 
citizens — notwithstanding governments have the sanction of 
force in a hundred-fold greater degree than treaties can have, 
and have, in addition, ten thousand sanctions which no treaty can 
have. We think we have demonstrated, on a former occasion, 
that the profitable continuance of negro slavery anywhere on 
this continent, and its continuance at all in the Border Slave 
States, depends absolutely upon the existence of a common na- 
tional government embracing both the Free States and the Slave 
States ; and it seems to us that the developments of the war add 
continually to the force of what we then said. The preservation 
of the Union and the Constitution preserves at the same time, 
in all its integrity, the national settlement of the question of 
slavery made at the adoption of the Constitution itself; which was 
effectual for all the purposes intended, through more than seventy 
years of unparalleled prosperity ; and is competent still through 
all coming time to give peace and security, if anything under 
heaven is competent to do so. On the contrary, forfeiting that 
settlement as soon as we subvert the Constitution and destroy 
the Union — it may be confidently asserted that the new confed- 
eracies which are to arise will find themselves incompetent to set- 
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tle even the preliminary basis of a treaty concerning their mu- 
tual rights and obligations touching the negro race on this con- 
tinent ; and that, even if they should be able to come to some 
uncertain and temporary understanding on the subject, stable 
peace between the parties, much less stable security to slave pro- 
perty, would be impossible. Our political system, made up of 
sovereign commonwealths united under a supreme Federal Gov- 
ernment, affords not only the highest, but the only effectual pro- 
tection for interests that are local and exceptional —and at the 
same time out of sympathy with the general judgment of man- 
kind. And of all possible interests, that of the owners of slaves, 
in a free country, stands most in need of the protection of such 
a system. It is extremely difficult to say what effect, precisely, 
this war and its possible results may have upon the institution 
of slavery in America. So much at least is certain— that the 
total suppression of the present revolt, is hardly more important 
to any class of American citizens, than to the slaveholders of the 
country: and that the obstinate continuance of the war, by the 
South, will do nothing more surely than drain the slaves, owned 
by secessionists in the Border States, farther south —and leave 
the slave interest in the restored Union, a far weaker political 
element than it was when they sought to strengthen it by revo- 
lution. 

We need not press any further the proof of the great truth 
we are asserting. The service we are doing is not so much to 
disclose new truths, as to make a clear statement of the grounds 
of a common and fixed conviction, which the public mind has 
widely and instinctively adopted. It is a conviction just in itself, 
and noble both in its origin and impulses. We will not agree to 
the ruin of our glorious country ; and so we are not grieved to 
see that we cannot do it with any hope of peace thereby. We 
will not allow the Constitution to be subverted, the Union to be 
destroyed, and the nation to be divided; and so we are glad that 
in the order of God’s Providence, the alternative to which the 
nation is shut up —is victory. Ifthe people in the States which 
have taken up arms against our national life, will rise up in their 
might, recover their liberty, and put an end to the traitorous do- 
minion of the cruel and perfidious class minority which is de- 
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grading and oppressing them, the nation has no further cause 
of war with them. If they will not do this, or if they cannot 
do it in their present miserable condition, it must be done for 
them — and it will be. The American people have not sought 
this war; they were led to the brink, not only of ruin, but of in- 
famy, in the attempt to avoid it. The American people have 
neither approved nor participated in the injuries or the insults, 
inflicted on any portion of the nation by any other portion of 
it. On the contrary, their whole national history attests that, 
whatever factions and sections may have done or attempted, the 
nation has been faithful in its lot, and true to its sublime mission. 
And now, in this great crisis, if God will own our efforts, we will 
retrieve our destiny — and teach mankind a lesson which after 
ages will be slow to forget. 


II. The Power of the Nation shown to be complete, and its duty imperative, to 
crush this rebellion, and preserve the Federal Union and Constitution. 


II. The Art of War —for even those who are the most devoted 
to it as a pursuit, hardly venture to call it a science — has prob- 
ably produced a smaller proportion of individuals who have, in 
the settled judgment of mankind, deserved supreme eminence, 
than any other reputable calling to which the human race has 
addicted itself, or to which its progress has given rise. And not- 
withstanding the perpetual slaughter of the battle-field, during 
the whole life of the world, it would probably be impossible to 
designate as many as twenty pitched battles, in the whole history 
of mankind— concerning which it can be made apparent that 
the destiny of our race would have been materially changed, if 
they had never been fought, or if they had resulted differently. 
There is no adequate evidence that any man now lives, who is 
competent to wield, with the highest efficiency, an army of the 
largest class ; and we are free to risk public ridicule, by expressing 
the opinion that if Napoleon, or Wellington, or Marlborough, or 
Cromwell — not to mention a few more ancient names — had been 
placed in a day’s march of Manassas, ten days before the bloody 
and resultless battle, with a force equal to the smallest, and pro- 
vided no better than the worst, of the two armies that fought 
there; he would probably have cut both of them to pieces within 
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the ten days. From generation to generation, the art of war 
progresses slowly, and gradually establishes itself upon certain 
axioms and certain results: and then some great genius sudden- 
ly appears, and, despising the axioms and setting at nought the 
results, creates by his conquests new ideas and a new school of 
the art. And then the old process of codifying his campaigns 
into the body of the art of war, is renewed, till another great 
genius appears. And so on,—till our own day: in which, if 
God shall be pleased to point out the man— and the nation shall 
have sense to recognize him — the end will have come. Till such 
@ captain appears—one of God’s most uncommon gifts — we 
must content ourselves with such judgments as can be formed, 
from the common causes and the common course of events. Or 
if he should appear on the side of our rebellious countrymen — 
and no match for him on ours — we must put forth as much ad- 
ditional force and courage, as will counteract the excess of skill 
against us. It seems to us to be plain—upon any supposition 
that can be made short of the effectual interposition of God for 
the total change of the course and destiny of this great country, 
and as a necessary consequence of the whole order and result 
of human affairs — that this nation is not only perfectly competent 
to crush this rebellion, and extinguish the doctrine and practice 
of secession; but that there is no ordinary possibility of any 
other result. It is this which we now desire to illustrate. 

If the five Border Slave States ( Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Missouri) had stood firmly by the Union — the 
ten remaining Slave States could hardly have made a show of 
military resistance to the overwhelming power of the nation, even 
if they bad all seceded, and been unanimous. The white popu- 
lation of the whole ten may be stated, in round numbers, at about 
four millions, against twenty-four millions in the remaining twen- 
ty-four States. In fact, however, but for the treasonable conduct 
of the secession minorities in the Border States, and especially 
but for the outrage perpetrated in Virginia, by means of which 
the secessionists usurped the control of that State, and sudden- 
ly threw it into a condition of war with the Federal Govern- 
ment; it is in the highest degree probable, that neither North Car- 
olina, Tennessee, nor Arkansas would have seceded. Moreover, 
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if the State Governments in Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
had been loyal, their influence — backed, as it undoubtedly would 
have been, by the mass of the people in those States — would, at 
the very least, have placed the loyal population in North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Arkansas in such a position as to have kept 
the traitors in check in all those States — even if they ventured 
to secede. The very worst that can happen, has already occur- 
red: four of the Border States are the chief theater of the war; 
three at least, if not four, of those States, are for the Union; 
one, possibly two of them, may be considered against it. For 
the purposes before us let all five be omitted, in reckoning the 
strength of either party. Let it be supposed that their whole 
white population, which may be stated at about four millions, is 
equally divided— and will add as much, taking thefive States, 
to the military force on one side as on the other side. What 
follows is, that the war is to be decided by the relative force of 
the nineteen Free States, and the ten most southerly Slave 
States. But the case is far stronger, in favor of the General 
Government, than this statement would make it appear. For by 
making these Border States the theater of war, however much 
the ten Southern States may gain, the nineteen Northern States 
gain far more, in every way. They gain physically, by gradu- 
ally drawing, as the war progresses, a greater and greater pro- 
portion of Union men into the Federal army ; while to the whole 
extent that these States are occupied by Federal troops, the se- 
cession element is greatest at the first violent military movement, 
and becomes relatively less and less available afterwards. They 
gain morally, by the whole effect produced upon the Union peo- 
ple of the Border Slave States, fighting side by side with the 
Northern soldiers, in a common and glorious cause; and by the 
whole effect produced on the Northern troops, by seeing for them- 
selves, who and what the loyal people of the South are. But 
they gain also, in a military point of view. To menace Nash- 
ville, is a very different thing from being menaced at Cincinnati. 
A victory at Springfield in Southern Missouri is widely a differ- 
ent thing from a victory at Springfield in Central Illinois. When 
the theater of war passes out of Virginia and Kentucky to the 
South — the beginning of the end to rebellion is reached. If it 
VOL. I.— NO. 4. 7 
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were to pass out of Virginia and Kentucky to the North, it would 
only mean the annihilation of whatever Confederate troops might 
venture across the Ohio River. The Confederate armies will find 
their attempt to invade Kentucky a very serious matter before 
all is over; though there is only an air line in their rear, and a 
million of people — one-third of whom are disloyal — immediate- 
ly before them. What could they expect, north of the Ohio 
River — with that broad and generally difficult stream in their rear, 
and six or seven millions of loyal and warlike people, in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, in point blank range of 
them? The secession gasconade about wintering in Cincinnati — 
with which the air of the West as been laden for some months — 
when last heard of was making good time, with a strong force, 
through the» north-eastern mountains of Kentucky, hurrying 
toward Virginia, out of the way of a small column of raw troops, 
under a navy Lieutenant, (NELSON, ) who has lately become an 
amateur General. 

Upon the whole, therefore, the case against the nation is not 
quite so bad as we before admitted when, counting out the 
Border Slave States, it seemed to stand about twenty millions in 
the nineteen Free States, against about four millions in the ten 
secession States of the South. In both clusters of States, we 
leave out all but the white population ; and every one will judge 
for himself how far the leaving out of a few hundred thousand 
free negroes may be unjust to the stronger side, and the leaving 
out of some three millions of slaves, several hundred thousand 
free negroes, and an indeterminate quantity of Indian savages, 
may be unjust to the weaker side. There certainly are condi- 
tions in which this vast body of slaves may be considered a very 
powerful element in the military strength of the South: the chief 
of which conditions are — first, that the military force of the Uni- 
ted States should not be able to penetrate the heart of the dis- 
loyal slave region, — and, secondly, that after penetrating that 
region, the General Government should be weak enough to treat 
slave property, in the hands of rebels and traitors, as if it were 
sacred. On the other hand, there are conditions in which this 
Indian and slave population may become fatal to the weaker par- 
ty ; a8, for example, if the Indian savages who have been enlisted 
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against us were required, as the condition of peace and protec: 
tion to their tribes, to ravage those who have engaged their scalp- 
ing knives against our women and children; and if the slaves 
were supported from the estates of their disloyal owners, and 
made to labor upon every species of military work —the num- 
ber, variety, and extent of which needed by a hostile force, in 
such a country as the South, and in the present state of the mili- 
tary art, are so great. Still, however, omitting these populations 
altogether — as neither a weakness nor a strength — there remain 
the abiding elements, face to face, twenty millions against four 
millions. It is certainly true, that no one can tell beforehand 
how a particular battle may eventuate— or how a particular 
campaign may end. No one can guess how many cowards a few 
brave men may conquer —how many fools a man of genius may 
set at nought — how many advantages may be gained over num- 
bers, by superior activity, intelligence and daring. Oliver Crom- 
well conquered Great Britain, Ireland, and Scotland, with a hand- 
ful of men: Bonaparte annihilated three Austrian armies, each 
greater than his own, in one of his brief Italian campaigns: Al- 
exander the Great conquered the whole known world with thirty 
thousand men. And to come to our own times — somebody, we 
don’t exactly know who, has held Manassas, and menaced Wash-~ 
ington City, during this whole war, in defiance of the whole pow- 
er of the nation: and, what seems to us really a marvelous 
achievement — somebody has virtually blockaded the Potomac 
River from one of its shores, in defiance of our whole naval pow- 
er, and in the face of probably a hundred and fifty thousand good 
troops, in his front, and upon his flanks. Still, however, here are 
our twenty millions against four millions — any four millions of 
the former, equal to the latter four millions — and we having every 
possible advantage which they can possess, and many besides of 
the greatest importance, which they do not possess. This is 
the undeniable state of the case, considered as a whole. Upon 
it, there is no ordinary possibility of but one final result. Con- 
cerning it, whatever is known to be out of the ordinary course 
of human affairs, is, in the aggregate, more for us than against 
us. With regard to it, no motive that can operate upon @ ra- 
tional mind or a patriotic heart, is wanting to impel us to do 
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with our might, what has been now shown to be completely in 
our power ;— what, it was before shown, involves our national 
ruin if we fail; and what, we must add, covers us with ignominy 
if we omit. 4 

In one of our former papers, published in the month of March 
last, we endeavored to point out the method in which the nation- 
al peril at that dark period could be averted, and to designate 
the elements, few but immense and decisive, in which the tri- 
umphant deliverance of the country lay. Nine or ten months 
of hereulean efforts on the part both of the nation and of the 
tebels, have passed since that paper was published. The whole 
field lies far more clearly open before us now than it did then. 
Public opinion, everywhere, has been consolidated in one direc- 
tion or another, and is far more comprehensible. The whole con- 
tinent has passed into a state of war, military operations have 
been conducted on the most gigantic scale, and the nation and 
the rebels have reached a position in which their relative strength 
must be fairly and speedily measured. It seems very clear to 
us, that all the indications, taken together, are in a high degree 
favorable to the country; and that this can be made apparent in 
the shortest manner, by a slight recapitulation of the points in 
which our national safety seemed to us to lay at the darkest pe- 
riod, and a general view of the tendency and present state of 
public affairs, with reference to them. 

It seemed to us, in the first place, that the salvation of the 
country depended upon the Federal Government’s recognizing and 
assuming its great position as the true and only representative. 
of the nation, and as the supreme authority in these United 
States: that so acting, its highest mission was to save the na- 
tion — to that end putting forth the whole strength of the coun- 
try — rallying every loyal citizen to its support—and crashing 
treason everywhere. Whoever will compare the state of the na- 
tional administration and of the country, as left by Mr. Buchanan 
and as found by Mr. Lincoln on the 4th of March, with the pres- 
ent aspect of both; will not need any detail by us, to be con- 
vinced that what we then declared to be the first condition of our 
deliverance, has been completely realized, and has produced all 
the effects that we anticipated. The nation was betrayed by the 
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Federal Government, and was virtually lost on the 4th of March, 
1861. The Congress of the United States, under the lead of Mr. 
Lincoln, and by means of a sublime outburst of national patri- 
otism, has retrieved the ruin elaborately prepared for us, through 
long years of perfidy, conspiracy, and treason. The whole dif- 
ference between the two positions of the country may be clearly 
estimated, by picturing to ourselves, on one hand, five huadred 
thousand brave and loyal men under arms; and by picturing to 
ourselves, on the other hand, a traitorous faction everywhere 
shouting “no coercion,” to a betrayed and stupefied people. 

In the second place, the deliverance of the country seemed to 
us to depend upon a vigorous, and, as far as possible, successful 
effort, to arrest the spread of secession, at the cotton line— 
and if that failed, then at the Southern boundary of the Bor- 
der Slave States. It was always our opinion, frequently ex- 
pressed, that a national movement of the whole fifteen Slave 
States, against the Union, could not be defeated. It was our 
opinion for thirty years, that a growing school of Southern pol- 
iticians, had no other object but the production of this result — 
an opinion, the truth of which no one, we suppose, now doubts ; 
and we have personal knowledge that the support of Major 
Breckinridge for the Presidency, in Kentucky, was largely given 
to him under the delusion — countenanced, at least, by himself — 
that the designation of himself as the candidate of the Southern 
wing of the Democracy, meant that they had definitely abandoned 
this conspiracy and all schemes of disunion, and would risk their 
fate as a party and asa people, in the Union. Yes, we perfect- 
ly well know that under this delusion, and because of the deci- 
sive influence of this pretended change in the South upon the 
perpetuity of the Union, multitudes of men—who never saw 
a moment in which they would not willingly have laid down their 
lives for the Union — supported him for the Presidency who, in 
effect, was the representative of disunion. Such is treason. The 
effects which have been produced by the course of events in Vir- 
ginia, plainly show what might have been expected, if all the 
Slave States had cordially united in the revolt: while the effects 
that have been produced by the course of the intrepid Union 
men of Kentucky, under the most difficult circumstances, as 
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plainly show what might have been expected, if all the Border 
Slave States had cordially espoused the cause of the Union. The 
pestilence was not arrested at the cotton line —nor even fully 
stayed at the Southern boundary of the Border States. But 
enough has been done to show how just and important the opin- 
ion we expressed in March was; to show how fatally the vacil- 
lation and timidity of the nominal Union party in most of the 
Border States, has operated; and to show how certainly these 
five States will be preserved to the Union, and how decisive that 
fact must be, upon the fate of the revolt. 

In the third place: About the time of Mr. Lincoln’s inaugura- 
tion, and in full apprehension, on one side, of the terrible fact 
that Mr. Buchanan’s Cabinet had sold the nation to the Southern 
conspirators, and that they were preparing to seize it; and, on 
the other side, with the profound conviction that the state of 
public feeling and opinion throughout the North was incompati- 
ble, in the existing temper of the times, with the continuance of 
the Union, or the steadfast loyalty to it of a single Slave State — 
we did not hesitate to declare that a revolution in opinion and 
feeling at the North must promptly occur, or all was lost. We 
ventured to predict that it would occur; — that the extreme prin- 
ciples of the party which had carried the Presidential election, 
would not be, could not be carried out; that new, better, and 
more exalted ideas, would supersede the vehement and exagger- 
ated principles of the newly triumphant party ; and that the peo- 
ple of the North would stand by the Union, and by every man, 
everywhere, that was loyal to the country. And now we confi- 
dently assert, that no more illustrious instance of patriotic ardor, 
no more striking proof of the warlike spirit of a free people de- 
voted to the pursuits of peace, has been exhibited in modern 
times —than is to be found in the conduct of the people of the 
North, at this terrible crisis of their country. We have felt 
obliged, many times in the course of many years, to condemn 
certain tendencies in the Northern mind, and various acts which 
seemed to be approved by the mass of the Northern people, hos- 
tile to the rights of the Southern States, and incompatible with 
their own duty as citizens of the United States. In the same 
spirit of fearless justice, we now give expression to our grateful 
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and confiding admiration of conduct on the part of the North, 
full of high and multiplied proofs of wisdom, magnanimity and 
heroism. We solemnly believe, this day, that the North is will- 
ing to do for the loyal States of the South, more, in every way, 
than any magnanimous Southern man would have the heart to 
ask. What a shame — what a burning shame —that men should 
be betrayed by villains, to seek each other’s lives — who, if they 
did but know one another, would rush into each other’s arms. 

The fourth necessity asserted by us, was such a counter revo- 
lution —throughout the more southerly States that had then se- 
ceded, or were then deeply agitated on the subject—as would 
put down the secession movement, and bring the loyal party of 
the South into power, everywhere. Our hope, at first, was that 
this counter revolution would manifest itself in the most power- 
ful of those States — as for example, in Georgia, North Carolina, 
and Tennessee — by means of popular elections, and other ordi- 
nary peaceful means; and that the weight of an irresistible pub- 
lic opinion — the comparative weakness of the disloyal States — 
and the effectual but forbearing interposition of the Federal Pow- 
er, would deter the leaders of the conspiracy, and give the pa- 
triotism and common sense of the people space and opportunity 
for reiiction, concert and triumph. Under any but the most ex- 
traordinary circumstances, that would have been the course and 
result of affairs. To state and explain these circumstances fully, 
appertains to the historian of these eventful times: we have here- 
tofore given a brief and general account of them. We still 
await, still confidently expect, the counter revolution throughout 
the South — which, under ordinarily wise and courageous treat- 
ment, would have crushed the secession conspiracy as soon as it 
had developed its nature, spirit and designs —but which must 
now extinguish it when its course is run. The grounds upon 
which we expect it, instead of being removed, are every way 
confirmed by the progress of events. It is more certain now 
than it wes at first, that the conspirators have reason to dread, 
and that loyal persons may confidently rely on, the resolute pur- 
pose of the American people to uphold the Union, the Constitu- 
tion and the laws: so that the assurance of unavoidable failure 
to the one, and of speedy and complete deliverance to the other, 
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becomes day by day the very nourishment of the reiiction which 
is inevitable in its set time. That which is thus unavoidable, in 
the nature of the case as it exists, cannot be called in question, 
by any one who believes that there are such human endowments 
as patriotism and common sense; by any one who confides in the 
capacity of mankind for self-government; by any one who knows 
that to deceive a people, and then betray them, and then oppress 
them, and then impoverish them, are crimes which no people ever 
forgive; by any one who understands that the indignation of 
mankind is relentless, in proportion as the sacrifices have been 
costly and bitter which the folly of corrupt rulers forced them 
to make, to no end but ruin and ignominy; by any one who ac- 
cepts the assurance of God, that civil society is an ordinance 
from heaven, and is incompatible with the permanent reign of 
anarchy. Nor do the innumerable facts, which, in a thousand 
ways, reach us from the whole area covered by the usurped pow- 
er of the Confederate Government, fail to confirm, in the public 
mind, the conviction already stated. On the one hand, there 
comes up a subdued but incessant wail of a loyal people groan- 
ing for deliverance ; on the other, a fierce cry for blood and plun- 
der, mixed with a wild clamor about cordial unanimity. The na- 
tion pities and heeds that wail of our brethren, and, by God’s help, 
will make it audible throughout the earth, as a lesson to all con- 
spirators. And so far is it from being credible that their deliver- 
ance cannot be accomplished except by the slaughter of vast pop- 
ulations—nor maintained afterward except by immense stand- 
ing armies; all the facts of this sad case show, that what has 
happened in all ages and countries, will happen again here; and 
the mass of the people speedily and joyfully return to their alle- 
giance, as soon as the military force of the rebels is broken, and 
society is allowed to return to its ordinary condition. These are 
terrible episodes in the history of nations. No people has es- 
caped them: it is the feeble only that perish by means of them: 
the great survive them, and become greater. 


The Internal State of the Country, as affected by the War. 
III. Supposing what has been said to be worthy of serious 
consideration, as pointing out the single condition on which the 
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restoration of peace is possible—and as showing the complete 
ability, and the clear duty, of the American people to enforce 
that condition, and conquer peace: it becomes all the more im- 
portant to observe with candor, the actual state of the country, 
as that is influenced by the war, or as it may, in turn, influence 
its progress and end; because, according to our apprehension, 
the indefinite continuance of the war can be arrested only by the 
triumph of the nation. Classified in an orderly way, the Civil 
and Military condition of the country is sufficiently though in- 
cidentally brought to light, for our present design, in the course 
of the two preceding divisions of this paper. What remains, re- 
lates, therefore, more particularly to the Moral, Political, Finan- 
cial, and Industrial condition of the country — considered with 
relation to the war. It is to some general consideration of this 
aspect of the case, in relation to our general course of thought, 
that we now proceed. 

When we speak of the Moral condition of the country, we do 
not intend, especially, its spiritual state, as in the sight of God. 
We mean that moral state which is the sum of all the good and 
all the evil, presented in our mixed and confused probationary 
state — and presented to us now and amongst ourselves, as char- 
acteristic of our condition, and as decisively influential upon the 
future. This rebellion begins in an outrage upon many of the 
clearest obligations of Natural Religion — loyalty, love of coun- 
try, fidelity to public trusts, gratitude for honors bestowed, truth 
and manhood in the discharge of obligations voluntarily assumed, 
nay, eagerly sought. How many of the leaders of this rebellion 
are free from the stain on their personal honor, of deliberately 
transgressing some or all of those natural obligations, which no 
contingency under heaven can justify any one in violating! We 
speak not of the mere fact of treason, as defined by human laws. 
What we speak of is the perfidy, in every revolting form, which 
has marked this treason, in its birth, in its growth, and in its pres- 
ent frantic struggle: men seeking to overthrow monuments, ce- 
mented by the blood of their immediate ancestors; men dishon- 
oring names, illustrious through many generations; men betray- 
ing their friends, their neighbors, their kindred; men seducing 
children to take up arms against their parents —and then band- 
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ing them with savages to desolate their own homes with fire and 
sword. It is a madness—a fearful madness. No madness can 
be greater, except the madness that could induce this great na- 
tion to suppose that God allows it to let this go unpunished. 

Perhaps the most dangerous, as well as the most universal 
form, in which this characteristic perfidy has made itself manifest, 
is the suddenness with which thousands of spies and informers 
have appeared throughout the nation, the tenacity with which 
they have everywhere followed their degrading employment, and 
the alacrity with which honors and rewards, almost to the very 
highest, have been lavished upon them by the rebel government 
and people. In the States which have seceded, the mass of the 
loyal people, overwhelmed by force, have quietly acquiesced. In 
the loyal States, the mass of the disloyal people — wherever op- 
portunity offered —seem to have given themselves up to a reg- 
ular system of espionage, by means of which the rebel authori- 
ties, civil and military, have been kept perfectly informed of all 
they desire to know. All ranks of society, persons in private 
life and those in every kind of public employment from the low- 
est to the highest, persons of every age and of both sexes; ap- 
pear to make it the chief business of their lives to obtain secret 
and dangerous information for the benefit of the rebel authorities. 
Betraying their country, they break with indifference every tie 
that binds human beings to each other. The humiliated parent 
doubts whether his own disloyal child will not betray him; the 
husband may not safely confide in his disloyal wife; and as for 
the obligation of civil or military oaths, or the honor which 
should bind every one in whom trust is reposed, no loyal man in 
America any longer believes that the mass of secessionists scat- 
tered through the loyal States, recognize the validity of these 
sacred bonds. It is, we suppose, certain, past doubt, that every 
important military movement since the war began has been be- 
trayed to the enemy before it was made; and nine-tenths of the 
evils and miscarriages we have suffered have been occasioned by 
spies and informers in our midst. 

Such a state of affairs as this cannot be endured. The danger 
of it renders it intolerable. The enormity of it justifies any rem- 
edy its extirpation may require. And they who are innocent of 
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such turpitude themselves, instead of raising a clamor at the use 
of any means by which society seeks to protect itself, ought to be 
thankful for any opportunity to clear themselves from the sus- 
picion under which they may have fallen. And they who are 
guilty, and expect to silence public justice by clamor about ir- 
regular proceedings against them, ought to bear in mind, that a 
people outraged past endurance, has much shorter processes than 
any that imply infallibility in corrupt judges, or writs out of 
chancery. It does not appertain to us to argue and determine 
nice and doubtful points of criminal law — concerning which men 
who ought to be competent to decide, are pleased to differ and 
to dispute; and which the present Chief Justice of the United 
States is alledged to have decided in two exactly opposite ways. 
The boundaries between the civil and military authorities, in time 
of war, under the Constitution and laws of the United States — 
may be sufficiently obscure, to serve the turn of those who ‘ha- 
bitually transgress both. And the boundaries between those 
powers which can be exercised, in war, by the President alone, 
and those which must be exercised jointly by the power both of 
Congress and the President, may be liable to grave questioning 
by persons, amongst others, who are not very desirous to have 
their career of mischief cut short. Spies, and other persons who 
may be justly considered liable to military punishment, can look, 
we suppose, with very small hope to honest civil tribunals, for 
deliverance from military authority; and it is very certain that 
all the prisons in the United States would not hold the tenth part 
of those, who have made themselves liable to punishment for such 
offenses. As for offenses of other kinds, especially for the high- 
est offense known to the laws of all civilized countries, 7reason — 
these, when added to the highest military offense, that of being 
a Spy, (and no one can be a spy in this war without being a 
traitor also )— the public authorities are certainly inexcusable if 
they punish innocent men, when so many are flagrantly guilty — 
and are hardly excusable when they punish insignificant men, 
when so many of great distinction have been allowed to escape, 
or are still unquestioned. The legality of particular modes of 
arrest, the proper legal treatment after arrest, and the whole doc- 
trine about the writ of habeas corpus; are matters, no doubt, of 
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great importance in their place. As for us, we are ready to 
stand by the chief law officer of the Government, the Attorney 
General of the United States, who, as we understand the matter, 
has given the explicit sanction of his high professional standing, 
and that of his great office, to the course which the President 
has taken. And we suppose all loyal men will agree with us, 
that — if the American people can endure the pretended violations 
of law, which their enemies say are daily perpetrated in the ar- 
rest and detention of suspected, and indicted, Spies and Traitors — 
it is no great thing to ask of those who declare the Constitution 
to be already a nullity, and all lawful government at an end, 
that they will bear with composure irregularities which loyal men 
do not complain of. And, perhaps, all earnest patriots would 
agree, that, at the worst, the salvation of the country from the 
reign of anarchy and the despotism of traitors, is worth all the 
human laws and constitutions in the world. We can make gov- 
ernments ; for society is supreme over them. But we have only 
this one country. And it is audacious hypocrisy, for those who 
are seeking alike the overthrow of our government, and the de- 
gradation of our country —to revile us about some pretended 
irregularity, in our attempt to subject them to punishment, for 
their crimes against the existence of society. 

The financial condition and prospects of the country — the 
cost of the war in money, the questions of public credit, taxes, 
currency, public debt, and the like—are of great importance in 
themselves ; and the use which is made of the popular ignorance 
on such subjects — by exaggerating whatever is evil and suppress- 
ing whatever is favorable, and by both means shaking the public 
constancy in pushing the war to a complete triumph — adds 
greatly to that importance. They who are familiar with such 
topics can do no greater service to the country than to remove 
all mystery from them, and disclose with precision our condition 
and prospects with reference to them. For ourselves, we readily 
admit that, in our judgment, the end demanded — namely, the in- 
dependence of the nation, the freedom of the people, the securi- 
ty of society, and the glory of the country — ought to be achiev- 
ed, let the pecuniary cost and the finaxcial result be what they 
may. After our triumph, the country will remain, and it will be- 
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long to our posterity; and no one need doubt that the triumphant 
people will make the glorious country worth all it cost us to save 
both; nor that posterity will venerate, as they should, the heroic 
generation that sacrificed all, to save all. There is, however, 
no ordinary possibility that very great pecuniary sacrifices will 
be required of the loyal portion of the nation; and it is not out 
of the reach of probability that they may, as a whole, derive 
considerable pecuniary advantage from the aggregate result of 
this unnatural war. We will explain ourselves in as few words 
as possible. 

So far as the great losses, if not the total ruin, of large num- 
bers of people in a nation, are necessarily pecuniary misfortunes 
to the whole population; we do not see how the restored nation 
is to escape very great loss by this war. For it seems to us im- 
possible for the Southern States, even if the war could be ar- 
rested at once, to extricate themselves from their deplorable fi- 
nancial condition, without extreme sacrifice; just as it seems to 
us certain that the main source of their affluence, in their own 
opinion — their virtual monopoly of cotton in the market of the 
world — is forever ended. If they protract this war to their ut- 
most power, the Confederate Government, and every State gov- 
ernment connected with it, will come out of the war utterly 
bankrupt. The creditors of all those Governments will be so far 
ruined, as the loss of some thousand millions of dollars due to 
them by those Governments, can ruin their creditors. Some 
thousand millions more will be sunk in individual losses, uncon- 
nected with the Governments. Every species of property will fall, 
say one-half or more, in its merchantable value. The whole’ pa- 
per currency, after falling gradually till it ceases to be compe- 
tent for any payment at all —will fall as an entire loss on the 
holders of it; the precious metals having long ago ceased to cir- 
culate. In the meantime, if the country is not speedily con- 
quered, it passes over from the hands of the present usurpers, into 
the hands of three or four hundred thousand armed men — whose 
only means of existence is their arms. This, in every item of it, 
means desolation. In the aggregate, it presents a condition, 
which all the statesmen in the world have not the wisdom to un- 
ravel into prosperity, without first passing through multiplied evils, 
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the least of which is infinitely greater than the greatest of those 
for which they took up arms against the Union. No such revo- 
lation as that attempted in the South can succeed ; and its inevita- 
ble failure draws after it, always, a revolution in property. The 
present disloyal race of cotton and sugar and rice planters of 
the South —its great property holders, who ought, above all 
men, to have put down this rebellion — will, as a class, disap- 
pear, beggared, perhaps in large proportion extinct. when the war 
is over. It is a fearful retribution; but we do not see how they 
can escape it. 

In effect, therefore, the Federal Government and the loyal 
States of America have no alternative but, besides maintaining 
their own financial solvency and credit during the war, to re 
trieve the ruin of the Southern States, as a part of the nation, 
after the war is done. No enlightened man ought to have any 
doubt of their ability to do both. At the present moment, we 
will enter no farther into the question of the national ability to 
do the latter, after the war is over; than to desire the reader to 
make, for himself, a full and just comparison of the present fi- 
nancial conditions of the United States, and the Confederate 
States — and satisfy himself of the true causes of the immeasur- 
able difference between them. It is, just now, the other point — 
our financial ability to carry the war triumphantly through, with- 
out great pecuniary sacrifices to the loyal people of the nation — 
that interests the public mind; and about which we have a few 
words to add. 

A nation, like an individual, can spend its entire annual ac- 
cumulations, within the year, without being a cent the poorer, or 
a cent in debt. It can do this forever; and it can do it in car- 
rying on war, as well as in any other way. If all the people 
of the United States would put the whole of their annual accu- 
mulations in the hands of the Government, as a gift, their bound- 
less wealth might be spent on war, forever, and nobody be any 
poorer — and the Government owe no debt. If they will not let 
the Government have it as a gift, there are two other modes 
by which the Government may obtain the whole of it —and still 
no one be any poorer. It can be done by taxation ; — limiting 
the taxes —at the highest — to the available annual accumula~ 
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tions; and distributing the taxes so that they shall fall only on 
the accumulations: both very nice operations, which few public 
men have ever understood, and few nations have willingly en+ 
dured. It can be done also, by means of Public Credit; which 
is at once the highest product of civilization, and its greatest safe- 
guard. There is a third method by which, emphatically, in wars 
like this, conquering nations are accustomed to relieve them- 
selves: first by making the conquered party pay, in whole or in 
part, the expenses of the war; and secondly, by confiscating 
the property of enemies, and especially of rebels. The equity 
of these latter methods cannot be questioned ; and they have this 
high justification, that they discountenance all rash, needless, and 
criminal wars. It was a madness in the Confederate States — 
as the weaker and the aggressive party — to set us the example of 
the most sweeping confiscations ; for it pointed to a fund, in the 
hands of traitors, too large to be stated with even approximate 
truth, out of which we might conquer them without costing any 
loyal man a farthing. 

The Congress of the United States has resorted to both of the 
two expedients first stated above: Taxation and Loans to the Gov- 
ernment. To state the matter in other words, this generation 
agrees to take on itself its fair share of preserving the country ; 
and this share is expressed in the form of taxes and interest 
upon money borrowed by the Government. It justly proposes 
to cast on future generations, some portion of the cost of that 
which concerns them as deeply as it does us; and this share is 
expressed in whatever amount of debt and interest this genera- 
tion may leave unpaid. Let us observe, however, that the na- 
ture of wealth is such, in the present state of human civilization, 
that the surplus capital of the world, to an almost boundless ex- 
tent, is constantly seeking for safe and easily convertible invest- 
ments ; amongst the most eagerly desired of which, are such as 
are the most likely to be perpetual. The debt we may leave to 
posterity, therefore, may be truly said to be no more than the 
interest in perpetuity, on the amount unpaid, and which posteri- 
ty may prefer not to pay, when it shall enter upon the most 
glorious inheritance in the world, charged with a very small com- 
parative annuity, created in defence of the inheritance itself. If 
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this war should last five years, at a cost of five hundred millions 
® year, over and above the income from direct and indirect taxes, 
we should make our children the foremost nation on earth; and 
oblige them to pay, therefor, one hundred and fifty millions 
year. This is less, a good deal, than the yearly interest paid on 
the present national debt of Great Britain: and it is extremely 
probable it could be raised, in a prosperous condition of the 
country, by indirect taxes, without detriment to a single one of 
its great interests, and with great advantage to many of them. 
But, in truth, we may say, the war will not cost so much as five 
hundred millions a year, over and above the ordinary income; 
nor will the war last five years ; nor will there be any difficulty, 
under a wise and economical administration of public affairs, for 
the same generation that makes the war debt, to pay its interest, 
and gradually redeem the debt itself. Nay; a previous limita- 
tation stated by us, is theoretically true, only in a certain sense. 
For any man, or any nation, in good credit, can borrow, from 
other men and other nations, and do so borrow continually, im- 
mense sums of money, on the credit not of surplus accumulation, 
nor even of gross income — but of the capital itself; — nay, often 
to the value of an enormous credit beyond the value of the cap- 
ital itself. We were originally a thrifty people, economical in 
paying salaries, averse to high taxes, and shy of public debts; 
some indulgence in which latter, in later years, has not made us 
more favorable to them. But of all absurdities, none can be 
more palpable than the idea of any inherent pecuniary difficul- 
ty on the part of the American people, in carrying out this war 
to complete triumph. Undoubtedly, this is on the supposition of 
competent skill, in the raising and disbursement of such immense 
sums of money. And, so far as we are informed and are com- 
petent to judge, there is much reason to ascribe the highest ca- 
pacity to the present Secretary of the Treasury. Undoubtedly, 
also, it is on the further supposition that this vast fund is neither 
stolen, nor perverted, nor used wastefully and fraudulently ; but 
that it is skillfully, faithfully, and economically applied to its right 
use, by the agents of the Government, through whose hands it 
passes. To this end, it is probable, further legislation by Con- 
gress is needed —as well as a sleepless vigilance on the part of 
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the public — and the condign punishment, without respect to per- 
sons, of all official corruption. 

There are some other topics of much interest, touching which we 
had designed to say something — as, for example, the question of 
paper currency, whether furnished by the Government or the 
Banks, in its relation to the circulation of the precious metals and 
the possible drain of them from the country — and the bearing of 
the actual management of the public finances upon these questions, 
and upon the internal trade of the country, by means of the sub- 
stitution of cash payments, instead of credits, both in public and 
private transactions. But great as the bearing of these topics 
is, upon the general questions we are discussing, the topics them- 
selves are too much beside the common knowledge of mankind, to 
be very clearly stated in the remaining space allotted to this portion 
of this paper. We content ourselves, therefore, with saying that, 
in our opinion, an incompetent Secretary of the Treasury had it 
completely in his power to have placed the public finances in a 
condition out of which immediate and ruinous discredit to the Gov- 
ernment would have sprung — and, as a consequence, the gen- 
eral circulation of a depreciated paper currency, the disappear- 
ance of the precious metals, a ruinous fall in the value of prop- 
erty, the impossibility of active trade, and the gradual impov- 
erishment of the country, in the midst of the war. Instead of 
calamities so untimely and dreadful, it seems to us perfectly clear 
that the course taken by Mr. Chase has had a most powerful in- 
fluence in maintaining the public credit at a very high point; in 
opening to the Government, as a favored borrower, the whole 
unfixed wealth of the nation; and in aiding, in a very high de- 
gree, the rapid development of that prosperity which the indus- 
trial condition of the country exhibits in all the loyal States. 
There are, no doubt, other causes—some of them greater than 
was foreseen by most persons, others which were not foreseen 
by any one —to which we must attribute the chief influence in 
producing the universal industrial activity, and the substantial 
industrial prosperity, which the loyal States enjoy ; instead of 
the starvation to which the mad conspirators of the South ex- 
pected to reduce those States. It is a great lesson—this un- 
expected working of this civil war upon the industrial condition 
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of the two sections of the Union. We would willingly enter into 
some exposition of the causes, which have warded off so many 
heavy calamities from one section, and hurled them with such 
crushing force upon the other. But we content ourselves, as in 
sevéral previous instances, with suggesting the great fact to the 
reader, and urging him to verify it for himself. Its bearing is 
most decisive on the course and end of this war. And its just 
exposition throws great light on the true interests of the whole 
country, and on the real sources of its power. 


The External Relations of the Country, considered with reference to the War. 

IV. The secessionists would have mankind believe, that their 
conduct is prompted by the most elevated principles, and directed 
by the noblest instincts. In illustration of these pretensions, 
those who were in the highest civil stations, plundered the Gov- 
ernment under which they were Senators, Members of Congress, 
and Cabinet officers: those who were in the naval and military 
service, betrayed the flag of their country, and delivered up, not 
only strong places, but the troops confided to them: those who 
had the opportunity, robbed the Government of money: those 
who were on foreign diplomatic service, used their positions to the 
greatest possible injury of the nation: and if there were any ex- 
ceptions of honorable conduct amongst them (we do know of 
a single one) they occurred amongst those of subordinate rank, 
and have been concealed by their comrades, as marks of weak- 
ness. All these degrading evidences of the total demoralization 
of the party, occurred in that stage of the conspiracy, immedi- 
ately preparatory to the commencement of open hostilities by 
them. At first, they seemed to have supposed that the nation 
would make no serious attempt to reduce them by force, and that 
@ great people, betrayed and sold, would accept the ignominious 
fate prepared for it. When they awoke from this stupid dream, 
their first resort was, very naturally, to an exhibition of the 
quality of their heroism; and their wail of “No coercion” re- 
sounded through the land — echoed back by the concerted cry of 
their secret allies in the loyal States, “Peace, on any terms, with 
our brethren.” Their next resort, just as naturally, was a mani- 
festation of the reality of their boasted confidence in themselves, 
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in their resources, and in their cause. This, also, they exhibited 
in a manner perfectly characteristic. Emissaries were despatched 
to all foreign nations, embracing even the distracted Govern- 
ments south of us, and not forgetting even our Indian tribes, or 
the Mormon kingdom. Everywhere, under.the sun, where the least 
help seemed attainable, by whatever means they supposed might 
be effectual, they eagerly sought it. Sometimes by menaces, 
sometimes by solicitations, sometimes seeking alliance, sometimes 
protection, sometimes offering everything, sometimes begging for 
anything —even for a King, if they could get nothing better. 
But always, and everywhere, help was what they wanted! Help, 
against their own country, which they had betrayed. Oh! patri- 
ots! Help, against their own people, whom they professed to 
have terrified, and to be able to subdue. Oh! heroes! A more 
shameful record does not disfigure the history of sedition. 

The United States have had three foreign wars, in eighty-six 
years ; two with Great Britain, one with Mexico; the whole three 
occupying less than one-seventh part of their national existence. 
Peace is emphatically the desire and policy of the nation; for 
peace offers to it conquests, well understood by it, far greater 
than any nation ever obtained by war. To treat all nations as 
friends, to treat them all alike, to have alliances with none, to 
have treaties of peace and commerce with all, to demand nothing 
that is not just and equal, to submit to nothing that is wrong: 
this is the simple, wise, and upright foreign policy of this great 
country. Seated, so to speak, on the outer margin of the world, 
as the world’s civilization stood at the birth of this great nation, 
the fathers of the Republic understood and accepted the peculiar 
lot which God had assigned to their country; and their descend- 
ants, to the fourth and fifth generation, had steadily developed 
the noble and fruitful policy of their ancestors, beholding con- 
tinually the increasing power and glory, in the fruition of which, 
in our day, they constituted one of the chief empires of ghe world. 
Whatever else the nation may have learned, or left unlearned, in 
a career so astonishing; it has learned at least that the career 
itself is not yet accomplished, and that it must not be cut short. 
It must not be; for we dare not allow it, as we would answer to 
God, to the human race, to the shades of our ancestors, and to 
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the reproaches of our posterity. The very idea of forcing us, 
by means of foreign intervention, besides the indignation it be- 
gets, shows us how indispensable it is to our independence as a 
nation, that we must preserve the power by which to defy all such 
atrocious attempts. The true interpretation for a wise nation to 
put on such a menace, is that it already behooves it to become 
more powerful. In the present condition of the chief nations of 
the earth, invincible strength is the first condition of national in- 
dependence. And we, who are out of the European community 
of States, and out of the scope of their fixed ideas of European 
balance of power, which has, for so long a period, regulated that 
continent; are, beyond all other nations, pressed with the neces- 
sity of augmenting, instead of diminishing our power, if we would 
preserve our freedom. Two nations of moderate force made out 
of ours — and the continent is at the mercy of every powerful Eu- 
‘ ropean combination: and this is the idea of freedom and glory, 
that characterizes the Confederate Government. One mighty na- 
tion — and the United States may defy all Europe combined ; and 
this is the American idea of American independence. -Let the 
fact, therefore, be taken as final, that any foreign attempt to 
support the secession rebellion, is not merely tantamount to a 
declaration of war — but to war against the future independence 
of the United States. And let the Federal Government clearly 
understand, that this is the deliberate sense of the American 
people. And let all foreign Governments be made fully aware 
that this is the sense in which such an attempt will be taken. 
We do not ourselves believe that any foreign Government will 
interfere in our unhappy civil war. The doctrine of non-inter- 
vention in the domestic affairs of nations, is not only the settled 
international law of Europe; but it has been of late thoroughly 
and generally enforced, and its present breach would completely 
tear in pieces the web of diplomacy that involves the European 
system of tye Nor do we see what any European nation 
could gain by assailing us, comparable to the risk it would run. 


They certainly would get but little cotton by it, if that is what 
they seek— for some years to come, if ever. Cotton is a pro- 
duct of the plow and the hoe — not of the sword and the gun ; 
and commerce means peace, not war. We do see, moreover, how 
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any serious injury to the United States, might fatally affect one 
and another European nation; and we can hardly imagine the 
overthrow of our national power to be attempted by any Euro- 
pean combination, under existing circumstances, without produ- 
cing a general European war — if not immense European reyolu- 
tions. France, it is clear, has the highest interest in preventing 
the destruction of the only maritime power in the world, besides 
herself, that can even keep in check the dominion of England 
over the sea; a dominion which, for seventy years, France has 
been diligently preparing to dispute. England, whatever may 
be the wishes and feelings of certain classes, is still more thor- 
oughly restrained. For—to say nothing of the probable loss of 
her American possessions, nothing of the ruin of her commerce 
throughout the world — her fierce population, educated for a whole 
generation to a fanatical hatred of slavery, and having hardly 
finished paying a hundred millions of dollars to extinguish it in 
their own cotton and sugar colonies ; would be slow to indulge in 
the spending of two or three thousand millions more, in a war 
which they would understand to be for the maintenance of the 
very cotton and sugar slavery in foreign States, which they have 
so lately bought out, at home. They are a people, besides, that 
when driven to extremity, have small faith in royal dynasties — 
and have, before now, despatched kings in the closet, on the bat- 
tle-field, and upon the scaffold. Spain is hardly worth speaking 
about in this connection, except as the owner of some desirable 
islands in the Gulf of Mexico; mare nostrum (our sea) as the 
Romans proudly called the Mediterranean. And these are the 
chief maritime powers of Europe—certainly the only ones we 
need take into this account. We will add nothing concerning 
the friendly dispositions of all other European Governments ; 
nothing concerning the public opinion of Europe, before which 
even Governments must bow; nothing concerning the traditional 
and vehement sympathy of those masses of European population 
who make revolutions, whose hearts are with the United States 
even against their own sovereigns, and so many thousands of 
whose near kindred and friends are to-day amongst the best of- 
ficers and most effective troops in our armies. Enough, it seems 
to us, has been said to direct the thoughts of the reader toward 
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those considerations, which ought to satisfy the public mind on 
this particular topic. With ordinary prudence, courage, and fair 
dealing, on the part of our Government, with foreign States, it 
does not appear to us that there is any ordinary possibility of a 
serious rupture with any of them, growing out of this war. 

If, however, contrary to our judgment of the facts, war should 
be forced upon us by any foreign nation — or should occur from 
any untoward accident; there is no reason to doubt our ability 
to put down the rebellion in the South, and maintain the Union, 
notwithstanding the utmost aid the greatest foreign nation could 
give to the rebels. We will not now discuss the subject, in that 
aspect. Such a war as we have said, will, probably, not occur 
in our day. If it ever does occur, either it will wholly fail in 
its avowed object— or its effects will be far greater and more 
lasting, than they who bring it on expect or intend. Let man- 
kind, at length, receive the sublime truth, that great nations do 
not die; that great peoples do not perish. Let them accept, at 
last, the astonishing fact—more palpable in the developments 
of our age, than ever before — that nationalities once established, 
are, according to any measure of time known to history, really 
immortal. And then let them remember, that this is, in truth, 
@ great nation, and that the nationality shared by the American 
people, is not only thoroughly established, but one of the most 
distinct and powerful that ever existed. 

It seems proper, in this connection, to make some general al- 
lasion to the Naval arm of the public service, and to the Naval 
power of the United States. Proper in some part of this paper; 
because that element of our national power, must be considered 
decisive of the contest with the rebel States, even if they were 
in other respects as strong as the nation itself. Proper in this 
place ; because it is the supremacy of the Navies both of France 
and Great Britain over ours —that exposes us to the degradation 
even of a menace, from either of those poweas — and that begets 
the wild hope in the Confederate Government, that either of them 
will interfere in this war, on its behalf. If the Navy of the Uni- 
ted States bore any fair comparison with that of either of the 
two powers that rank with us, as the great maritime States of 
the world; no one ever would have heard a whisper about the 
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armed intervention of ¢ither of them, in our domestic troubles. 
And if, at the commencement of this rebellion, the military ma- 
rine of the United States, even such as it then was, had been 
promptly and skillfully used, the revolt could have been suppress- 
ed at the tenth part — perhaps the hundreth part — of the treasure 
and the blood it may cost. It is, unhappily, true that the con- 
spiracy against the country embraced a large number of the offi- 
cers of the Navy, as well as of the army; and that the ships 
and Navy Yards, as well as the Forts and Regiments, had been 
carefully disposed, by a corrupt administration, in such a manner 
as to render them as little serviceable as possible. But, besides 
this, both arms of the service, and especially the Navy, were shame- 
fully inadequate to the safety, the power, and the dignity of the 
nation; and both arms, but especially the Navy, came utterly 
short, at first, of what might have been justly expected of them. 
It is to be hoped that the time has fully come, to retrieve errors 
which have cost us so much. 

From the remotest antiquity, the maritime powers of the world 
have exerted an influence over human affairs, altogether dispro- 
portionate to their relative strength, as compared with other na- 
tions. The Phenicians, the maritime cities of Greece, the Greek 
cities of Asia Minor, the Carthagenians, the Italian Free Cities 
of the Middle Ages, more recently Holland, and, for nearly two 
centuries past, Great Britain: everywhere, in all ages, the same 
truths are palpable — commerce is the parent of national wealth — 
and a military marine is, relatively to all other means of national 
power and security, by far the cheapest, the most effective, and 
the least dangerous to public freedom. The United States are 
fitted, in every way, to become the first maritime power in the 
world. And some of the best fruits of the terrible lesson we are 
now learning, will be lost; unless our statesmen of the present 
age, and of future generations, comprehend more clearly than 
hitherto, that the mission set before the American people cannot 
be accomplished, either in its internal completeness, or its ex- 
ternal force, except by means of a military marine equal, at the 
very least, to the greatest in the world. 

The liberty and glory of the Greeks were altogether personal. 
The freedom and power of the Roman Republic were altogether 
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public. The great problem yet to be solved, is the transcendent 
union of both. It belongs to the American people, if they see 
fit, to give and enjoy this sublime illustration of human grandeur. 
The indispensable elements of success, are, internally, the perfect 
preservation of our political system, in its whole purity, its whole 
force, and its whole extent: and, externally, the complete inde- 
pendence of the nation, of all foreign powers. In maintaining 
the former, our immediate necessity is—to extinguish, at what- 
ever cost, this civil war. In preserving the latter, our immediate 
necessity is— to repel, amicably if we can, with arms if need be, 
and at every hazard, all foreign interference in support of this 
rebellion. We are able, if God requires it at our hands, to do 
both, by His help. _ Our star is set, when we fail of doing either. 
With nations, there is a great choice in the way of dissolution — 
the choice between the contempt, and the veneration, of the hu- 
man race. 


*x x 
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Anr. IV.— Identity of the Church. 


In all ages of the world there has never been but one way by 
which mankind could be saved. The outward administration of 
the Church has been changed, so as to adapt itself to the pecu- 
liar exigencies of the times; but the absolute conditions of sal- 
vation have ever been, and ever will be, the same. ‘ There is no 
other name given under heaven whereby we can be saved; nei- 
ther is there salvation in any other.” To this truth “gave all 
the prophets witness.” Abel, Abraham and Paul, the prototypes 
of the several administrations which began in their day, were 
each alike saved by grace, through faith in Jesus Christ. 

It is said that the atonement was made for the world; but 
with greater propriety may it be said, that the world was made 
for the atonement. “All things were created by him, (Christ) 
and for him;—([they were created for him as Christ, the Mes- 
siah,|—all things that are in heaven, and that are in earth, visi- 
ble and invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or prin- 
cipalities, or powers.” (Col. i: 16.) 

The more perfect exhibition of himself, in the wonderful work 
of Redemption, was the great central idea in the mind of God 
from the beginning — ere he brought forth any of the works of 
his hands, and laid the beams of his chambers in the waters, and 
bent his sky over our earth. Christ was to him “a Lamb slain 
before the foundations of the world.” And in order to execute 
the work of redemption, he chose out this revolted province, and 
here erected his Church, composed of those who were the actual 
and living monuments of this stupendous scheme of love and 
mercy. And hence it is only in, and through, or by means of, 
the Church that this “manifold wisdom of God is seen.” 


“ And having made known unto us the mystery of his will, accord- 
ing to his good pleasure, which he hath purposed in himself: that in 
the dispensation of the fullness of times, he might gather together in 
one, all things in Christ, both which are in heaven and which are on 
earth, even in him... . And to make all see what is the fellowship of 
the mystery, which from the beginning of the world hath been hid in 
God, who created all things by Jesus Christ.” [The Apostle then 
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proceeds to show what was God’s intention in so doing :]—“To the 
intent that now unto principalities and powers. in heavenly places 
might be known, by [means of] the Church, the manifold wisdom of 
God. _ And this wasall according to the eternal purpose which he 
purposed in Jesus Christ our Lord.” (Ep. i: 9, 10; iii: 9-12.) 

The very important question which we wish at present to con- 
sider is — When did God first institute his great Church arrange- 
ment for the salvation of men?, Was it not until the day of 
Pentecost? We read of holy men— multitudes of whom were 
taken to heaven! (Heb. xi.) How were they saved? Has the 
plan of salvation been altered since their day? Is Christianity 
another and a new religion? Has it changed the great funda- 
mental principles of the divine government? Is not the nature 
of God, and our relations to him, the same in all generations? 
Did Paul preach any other gospel than that which had been 
preached before to Abraham? (Gal. iii: 8.) Have not the con- 
ditions and requirements, promises and rewards of the Gospel 
been always the same? The essence of religion must always re- 
main unchanged ; the forms of it may be altered, without affect- 
ing its nature or essence. 

But was there an organized church in existence before the day 
of Pentecost? ‘This is, by some, strenuously denied. Did Abra- 
ham, and Moses, and Isaiah, and Christ, live and die without 
being connected with God’s visible Church? Moses was inthe 
Church which was in the wilderness. (Acts vii: 38.) The Is- 
raelites were baptised unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea. 
(1 Cor. x: 2.) “To whom pertaineth the adoption, and the 
glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the Law, and the 
service of God, and the promises.” (Rom. ix: 4,) In the gloom- 
jest period of their history God said, “I have reserved to myself 
seven thousand men, who have not bowed their knee unto the 
image of Baal.” (Rom. xi: 4.) 

When Christ came, he found the temple standing, and the whole 
land of Judah full of churches, or synagogues, where the Law 
was read and expounded every Sabbath day, “and the service 
of God” was mingled with prayer and praise. They had their 
priests, and elders, scribes, rulers, deacons and prophets. 

If we go back to the days of Malachi, the last of these proph- 
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ets, we hear him saying, “Then they that feared the Lord spake 
often one to another, and the Lord hearkened, and heard it: and 
a book of remembrance was written before him for them that 
feared the Lord, and that thought upon his name. And they 
shall be mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in that day when I make 
up my jewels.” Mal. iii: 16, 17. Jeremiah compares the 
Church to a “ green olive tree.” - Jer. xi: 16. David talks much 
like a modern Christian about “ going up to the house of God.” 

What is the Old Testament but a history of God’s Church? 
What was the use of all those altars, tabernacles, temples, syn- 
agogues, sacrifices, ablutions, rites and ceremonies? Why was 
one whole tribe set apart for the especial purpose of offering up 
sacrifices, and the performance of other various religious duties, 
if there was no Church in that day? Were these only “national 
rites, and national privileges?” Christ labored, through his whole 
ministry, to explain the spiritual import of those ceremonies. He 
did not hesitate to call the Church of his day “the kingdom of 
God.” He threatened to take it away from the Jews and give 
it to the Gentiles. Mat. xxi: 48.\ He told them that publi- 
cans and harlots were going into the kingdom of God before them. 
Mat. xxi: 31. Now it will be remembered that “Christ was 
a minister of the circumeision for the truth of God, to confirm the 
promises made unto the fathers.” Rom. xv: 8, We consider 
the question as settled, that there was at least a church in exis- 
tence before the day of Pentecost. 

Now we propose to show that the Christian Church is no new 
church, and the Christian religion is no new religion, but only a 
continuation of this same Church, under a different form of ad- 
ministration. Its outward rites may be changed, especially when 
there is an absolute necessity for such an alteration, without de- 
stroying its whole nature — unless the very essence of a church 
resides in its rites and ceremonies. The rites of the former dis- 
pensation pointed forward to a Saviour to come, while those of 
the latter point backward to a Saviour that hath already come, 
as the finger board shows the traveler the direction-of the village 
to which he is going, but after he has passed it, the hand points 
in the opposite direction. 

So it was necessary that the signs of religion should be chang- 
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ed — her ritual simplified, and altered to adapt itself to the new 
order of things —the passover for the eucharist — the priest for 
the preacher —the synagogue for the church — the altar for the 
pulpit—circumcision for baptism— the sabbath for the Lord’s 
day. But these do not affect the great fundamental principles 
of the Church. You may change the seals affixed to a charter; 
but that Great Magna Charta which God gave to his Church from 
the beginning can never be annulled. Gal. iii: 15. Any gov- 
ernment, as our own, may see fit frequently to change rulers, 
and its regulations; but so long as the fundamental principles 
of the constitution are preserved, the government remains the 
same. 

In Eph. ii, the Apostle Paul compares the Jewish Church to a 
“ commonwealth:” The Gentiles “being aliens from the com- 
monwealth of Israel, and strangers from the covenants of prom- 
$983 cet but now, in Christ Jesus,...... they are no more 
strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the saints, and 
of the household of God; and are built upon the foundation of 
the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner-stone ; in whom all the building, fitly framed together, 
groweth unto a holy temple unto the Lord.” Here we see that 
Jews and Gentiles— prophets and apostles—are “all builded 
together for an habitation of God through the Spirit.” The 
Christian church was not a new building—for its foundations 
were laid by apostles and prophets. The old Church was not de- 
troyed— only the middle wall of partition was removed — that 
it might be enlarged, so as to admit the Gentiles as fellow-heirs 
to the covenants of promise. 

In his Epistle to the Romans, (chap. xi,) this same apostle 
compares the Church to an olive tree. This comparison is bor- 
rowed from Jer. xi: 16. The old tree, with its root, trunk, and 
“some of its branches” still remained; part of them were bro- 
ken off in unbelief. The Jews, many of them, had rejected their 
Messiah. “He came to his own, and his own received him not.” 
They crucified him, and said, “let his blood be upon us, and our 
children.” But the election stood, as natural branches, on their 
own olive tree. The Gentiles are compared to the wild olive 
tree ; not that they were worse by nature than the Jews, for in 
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this respect the apostle had shown there “was no difference be- 
tween the Jew and the Greek.” These were grafted among the’ 
natural branches upon the good olive tree. According to nature 
we graft the good limb on the bad stock, and the fruit partakes, 
not of the root or stock, but of the graft. But this was contrary 
to nature. The Gentile graft partook of the root and fatness of 
the good olive tree: “thou bearest not the root, but the root 
beareth thee.” The Gentiles were grafted in upon the very limbs 
that were broken off. 

Does Paul mean by the good olive tree the politico-ecclesias- 


tical state of the Jews? But were the Gentiles grafted into that? 


Were not the Jews broken off from it by wnbelief, and the Gen- 
tiles grafted into it by faith? But was faith the absolute condi- 
tion upon which the Gentiles were to be made partakers of the 
blessings of the civil polity of the Jews ? 

But, the Jew is to be grafted back again into his own olive 
tree — when “ they shall be brought back with the fullness of the 
Gentiles ;” “when ten men, out of all nations, even shall take 
hold of the skirt of him that is a Jew, saying, We will go with 
you, for we have heard that God is with you. Zach. viii: 23. 


Jesus compared the Church of his day to a sheepfold. John. 


x. It will be remembered that he was a minister of the circum- 
cision, and according to the theory of Anti-pedobaptists, the 
Christian Church was not organized until the day of Pentecost. 
“T am,” said he, “ the true shepherd ”— the only door to the sheep. 
“ And other sheep I have which are not of this fold; these must 
I bring, and they shall hear my voice, and there shall be one 
fold and one shepherd.” 

It is a groundless assumption to maintain that Christ commis- 
sioned his disciples to organize a new church after his decease. 
Their commission was to go and preach the gospel, to evangel- 
ize the nations by baptizing and teaching them. The Christian 
church doubtless existed before the day of Pentecost. “In those 
days Peter stood up in the midst of the disciples, and said, (the 
number of the names together were about a hundred and twen- 
ty,) Men and brethren.” As a church they made choice of an 
apostle in the place of Judas. Acts i: 15-26. “When the day 
of Pentecost was fully come, they were all with one accord in 
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one place.” They were baptized with the Holy Ghost and fire. 
Those converted on that day were added to them. “ Then they that 
gladly received the word were baptized; and the same day there 
were added to them about three thousand souls.” Acts ii: 14. 
Here we have a church prior to the day of Pentecost. Neither 
the apostles, nor these hundred and twenty disciples, had ever 
received Christian baptism. The three thousand were added to 
a church already in existence, before the day of Pentecost. That 
church and the Christian church are one and the same Church, 
although the one initiated by circumcision and the other by Chris- 
tian baptism. The new branches were grafted upon the old stock, 
and not the old upon the new. 

The Church has been called to pass through various dispensa- 
tions, yet she has never lost her identity, changed her constita- 
tion, or forfeited her chartered rites. 

In the beginning God claimed the whole world for his people. 
But the whole race rejected him. “God looked down from heay- 
ven upon the children of men, to see if there were any that did 
understand, and seek God. They are all gone aside,” &. Ps. 
xiv: 2. The Lord then fell back upon the family relation —a 
relation which ever has, does now, and ever will, constitute the 
basis of all order in society, in government, in either Church or 
State. “It is heaven’s appointed means of filling earth with right- 
eousness, and heaven with earth’s redeemed millions.” This is 
called the Patriarchal Dispensation. Religion was confined to the 
family. This dispensation served to unfold the primary truths of 
the gospel. It set forth the doctrine concerning the being, na- 
ture, and relations of God towards us: that he was God—a 
sovereign ; & holy God; and our God—a Father. 

But other great truths remained to be developed concerning 
the Messiah. To this end the Church must be organized, and 
assume a visible form. But, for the time being, and for special 
reasons connected with the incarnation of the Messiah, it must be 
confined to one race, instead of one family. Hence the gospel 
was preached unto Abraham, who stood at the head, as the spir- 
itual father, and representative, of the Church —the father of 
the faithful. This was the Messianic Dispensation— which closed 
when He ascended on high. 
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Then the Church passed out of that into the “more glorious 
ministration of the Spirit;” and is now called the Christian 
Church. But it is not any more the Church of Christ now, than 
it was when the Messiah was in the world, its incarnate and vis- 
ible Head. All along God has been enlarging his tent, so that, 
as at the beginning, he may include within its folds “all nations.” 
Surely this does neither destroy the nature nor identity of the 
Church. That she should change, or shed off entirely, certain 
rites peculiar to a former dispensation, that she might more hap- 
pily adjust herself to the new order of things under the New 
Testament economy, is just what we ought to expect. 

In order to prove the identity of the Church under the Old 
and New Testament dispensations, we propose to enquire — What 
are the essential elements of the Christian Church? The following 
embrace all the essential particulars of that Church: 

. God is the Founder of it. 

. It must be a permanent covenant. 

. Its parties God and believers, of all nations. 
. Its provisions — the Son and the Spirit. 

. Condition of salvation — faith, a righteousness. 
. Its requirement — holiness. 

. Its promise — eternal life. 

These are essential to the Christian Church. And if all these 
elements do not enter into the Abrahamic covenant, the identity 
is destroyed. If they do we shall consider our point maintained. 

The external rites of the Church we do not regard an essen- 
tial part of it. The Church is not confined to a frame work of 
ceremony. It is essentially a spiritual kingdom, and does not 
reside in forms — “in meats and drinks;” and even since the 
day of Pentecost she has, in all her denominations, varied her 
outward forms, but this does not destroy her essence. Just as a 
government may change its mode of administration, and yet pre- 
serve its constitution —or an individual his costume, and yet pre- 
serve his identity —so may the Church. If this be impossible, 
then the Christian Church is never the same for any two centu- 
ries together. Not distinguishing between what is essential, and 
what is not, has been the fruitful source of much unprofitable 
discussion concerning the Church. 
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*1. God is the Founder of the Old Testament Church, or 
Abrahamic covenant —Gen. xi, xv, xvii. 

2. It is a permanent covenant. “I will establish my covenant 
between me, and thee, and thy seed after thee, in their gener- 
ations, for an everlasting covenant.” Gen. xvii: 7. “ This cov- 
enant was not confined to Abraham, for it extends to his seed; 
nor only to the Patriarch’s children, for it extends to his seed in 
their generations ; nor to any limited number of generations, for 
it is established with Abraham and his seed in their generations 
for an everlasting covenant.” 

This covenant was renewed to Isaac and his seed, and to Jacob; 
and repeated, nine hundred years afterwards, tc David. “Be 
ye always mindful of his covenant, the word which he commanded 
to a thousand generations ; even of the covenant which he made 
with Abraham, and of his oath unto Isaac; and hath confirmed the 
same to Jaccb for a law, and to Israel for an everlasting cove- 
nant.” 1 Chr. xvi: 15-17; Ps. Ixxxix: 3-6; Isa. xxiv: 5, lv: 
8, lxi: 8; Jer. xxxii: 40; Ez. xvi: 60; Mal. ii: 10. 

Abraham stood in a peculiar relation to the Church. It is not 
said of any other of the Patriarchs that he is the “ father of the 
faithful,” or that Christ took on him any but Abraham’s seed. 
Heb. ii: 16. God made no such covenant with any other. It 
was only renewed to Isaac, &c. Hence, all the families and na- 
tions of the earth are blessed with faithful Abraham. And this 
covenant cannot pass away until its conditions are fulfilled. 

I know it is objected that the term everlasting is to be under- 
stood in a limited sense —as coéxisting, and co-terminating with 
the Levitical dispensation. To this we reply that the covenant 
with Abraham was made four hundred and thirty years before the 
Mosaic covenant. Paul argues that the law cannot destroy the 
promise ; “that the covenant that was confirmed before of God in 
Christ, the law, which was 430 years after, cannot disannul, that 
it should make the promise of none effect.” Gal. iii: 17. 

The Sinaitic covenant became a part of the Abrahamic cove- 
nant, or was added to it; and hence could disannul or destroy it. 
“Wherefore then serveth the law? It was added because of 
transgressions, till the seed [of the Abrahamic covenant] should 





* See Presbyterian Quarterly Review, p. 580. 
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come, to whom the promise was made; .... For if the inherit- 
ance be of the law, [i. ¢. of Sinaitic covenant,} it is no more of 
promise, but God gave it to Abraham by promise. Gal. iii: 19, 18. 

God never gave two covenants, or constitutions, to his Church. 
True, what is called the covenant of works was given to Adam 
before the fall — contemplating him as a righteous being, and 
making no provisions for his recovery from an estate of sin and 
misery. This covenant ‘is still binding on his race, as a rule 
of duty— but no longer as a condition of life. In this sense 
“we are not under the law.” 

But there never has been, or can be, but one covenant of sal- 
vation given to a fallen race, and that is the Christian covenant— 
which was the covenant intimated to Adam, but formally es- 
tablished with Abraham ; for “it was confirmed of God in Christ 
with Abraham. And the law, or Mosaic covenant, came in, not 
as a substitute but only a temporary addition—a shadow of 
good things — “wntil the promised Seed should come.” If the 
addition of that covenant to the promise made to Abraham could 
not make it of none effect, the “taking of it away” could not. 
The addition of a scaffold to a building does not destroy the 
building, but only facilitates its erection ; and when it is thrown 
down it relieves the building of that which stood in the way, cal- 
culated to mar the effect produced by its simple, but grand and 
sublime proportions. 

This idea the Apostle beautifully illustrates and enforces in 
Gal. iv: 22-31: 


“ As it is written: Abraham had two sons, the one by a bond-maid 
and the other by a free woman. But he who was of the bond-woman 
was born after the flesh: but he of the free woman was by promise. 
Which things are an allegory ; for these are the two covenants, the one 
from the mount Sinai which gendereth to bondage, which is Agar. 
For this Agar is mount Sinai in Arabia, and answereth to Jerusalem 
which now is, and is in bondage with her children. ..... Now we, 
brethren, as Isaac was, are the children of promise... .. Nevertheless, 
what saith the Scripture? Cast out the bond-woman and her son ; for 
the son of the bond-woman shall not be heir with the son of the free 
woman. So then, breth:en, we are not children of the bond-woman, 
but of the free.” 
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Here the two covenants, the Abrahamic, and the Sinaitic, are 
brought in direct contrast. The one is spiritual, and permanent ; 
the other fleshly, and temporal. All true believers are Sarah’s 
seed. The Agar, or bond-woman, covenant—¥i. e. the covenant 
of Sinai, with Moses — being national, cortical, fleshly, tempora- 
ry; and in due time fulfilled, was cast out; as a scaffolding, 
thrown down; while the spiritual house, the true temple, the 
Abrahamic covenant or Christian Church is left standing. Sarah, 
the mother of all believers, (as Abraham is their father,) with 
Isaac, (the Christ — the seed of Abraham, by the free woman — 
“if ye be in Christ then are ye Abraham’s seed” ) was never cast 
out, and never will be. Isaac— with whom all true,believers are 
identified— can never be disinherited. Hence it is a permanent 
covenant. 

Should it be said that this covenant is called a “new cove- 
nant,” we reply: that this has respect only to its administration 
and developments. It was new to the Jews, many of them, in 
that it was to be extended “to all nations,” “that all should 
know him,” ‘ete. The covenant made with Moses “waxed old and 
vanished away ;” not because of its age, but because it had ful- 
filled its mission. The covenant with Abraham, though it has ex- 
isted in fact from the foundation of the world, and in form was 
430 years older than the one made at Sinai, is never said to 
be old. Like the New Song in heaven, it will be forever new. 
Like the kingdom of heayen at that time existing, and of which 
Christ said “every man presseth into it” — though as to its full- 
ness and power it is yet to come —so was this covenant to “be 
set up,” according to Daniel; and to be “made new,” according 
to Jeremiah ; “in power and great glory,” according to Paul. To 
prove that this is beyond all doubt the true interpretation, the 
Apostle assures us it was not a covenant to be made with a new 
church ; but already confined to the old church — “with the house 
of Israel and with the house of Judah. Heb. viii: 8. This will 
appear more evident, when we consider — 

8. The parties — God, and Abraham, the father, head, and spir- 
itual representative, of believers— not of the Jews only, but 
also of the Gentiles. If the covenant was made with Abraham 
for the Jews only, then it were only national, fleshly, and tem- 
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poral ; and our analogy would fail. If circumcision, wnich ‘was the 
seal of that covenant, was a “badge of national privileges only,” 
entitling those who wore it to temporal blessings merely, then 
the parties to that covenant were only circumcised persons. But, 
taking this view of the matter, how is it that thousands of those 
who complied literally with the conditions of that covenant — 
i. e. were circumcised — never were put in possession of the land 
of Canaan, to which this rite entitled them? The fallacy of ‘all 
this consists in making circumcision a seal of a national cove- 
nant, when the Apostle tells us “it was a seal of the tighteous- 
ness of faith”” —a sign of regeneration of heart and life. If the 
reader will dake his Bible, and wherever the word ‘circumcision 
occurs substitute the definition, “ badge of national privileges,” in 
the place of it, he will be at once convinced that the definition 
is false; as, for instance, “He is not a Jew who is one out- 
wardly, neither is that” a badge of national distinction “which 
is outward in the flesh,” &. Rom. ii: 28. 

The fact is, the Apostle Paul especially guarded the Jews 
against such a false construction. Abraham actually enjoyed the 
blessings of the covenant of circumcision before that rite was 
given him: 


“Cometh this blessedness on the circumcision [Jews] only, or upon 
the uncircumcision also? for we say that faith was reckoned to Abra- 
ham for righteousness. But how was ‘it then reckoned? When he 
was in circumcision, or in uncircumcision?..... And he received the 
sign of circumcision, a seal of the righteousness of the faith which he 
had, yet being uncircumcised, that he might be the father of all them 
that believe, though they be not circumcised ; that righteousness might 

be imputed to them also.” Rom. iv: 9-11. 


Hence the titles which are given to Abraham. Abram, “high 
father,” is changed to Abraham, “father of a multitude ;” “ fa- 
ther of many nations ;” “father of that which is of the law, and 
that which is of faith ;” “father of all them that believe,” “of 
the faithful,” “of them that walk in the steps of his faith ;” 
“heir of the world; ” “father of us all,” Jew and Gentile ; “ the 
father of circumcision to them who are not of the circumcision 
only, but who also walk in the steps of that faith of our father 
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Abraham which he had being yet uncircumcised. For the prom- 
ise that he should be heir of the world was not to Abraham, or 
to his seed, through the law, but through the righteousness of 
faith.” Rom. iv: 12, 13. 

As further. proof that the covenant of circumcision was not 
national and temporal merely — (though like the gospel at the 
present time, it included these, “ having promise of the life that 
now is, as well, as that which is to come” )—but spiritual and 
universal, its benefits did not flow to the Jews only, and by rea- 
son of the connection with the Patriarch by natural generation. 
We know the Jews in their blindness thought so. But John the 
Baptist and Jesus sternly reproved them for so thinking: “Think 
not to. say, we haye Abraham to our father, for God is able of 
these stones [Gentiles] to raise up children unto Abraham.” Mat. 
iii: 9, John viii: 89. The blessings of Abraham did not follow 
the line of natural generation, but of supernatural regeneration. 
“For if they which are of the law be heirs, [i. ¢. the Jews as 
such,] faith is made void, and the promise made of none effect.” 
Rom, iv: 14. “Know ye therefore, that they which are of faith, 
the same are:the children of Abraham.” Gal, iii: 7. “ Neither, 
because they are the seed of Abraham, are they all children. .... 
That is, they which are the children of the flesh, these are not 
the children of God; but the children of the promise are counted 
for the seed.” Rom. ix: 7, 8. “And if ye be in Carist —[i. e. a 
Christian] — then are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs according to 
the promise.” Gal. iii: 29. A true believer, then, whether he 
be Jew or Gentile, is the seed of Abraham; than which nothing 
can be more clearly established. 

4. The provisions made for the Abrahamic covenant and the New 
Testament Church are identical; these are Christ and his Spirit. 
If these were put into the covenant of circumcision, then that 
covenant could not be merely national, and limited to the Jews 
only. As. Christ was David’s Lord, and Dayid’s son, so is he 
Abraham’s son, and Abraham’s Sayiour. He told the Jews, “ Your 
father Abraham rejoiced to.see my day, and he saw it.” The 
gospel —of Jesus and him crucified — was preached unto Abra- 
ham, “Neither is there salvation in any other.” “Abraham 
believed God, and it [his faith] was counted unto him for right- 
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eousness.” Rom. iv: 8. “Now to Abraham and his seed were 
the promises made. He saith not, And to seeds, as of many; 
but as of one, And to thy seed, which is Christ.” Gal. iii? 16. 
But all believers are included in Christ, are one with him, and 
joint heirs with Jesus Christ. They stand in that “covenant 
which was confirmed before of God in Christ.” He is “the 
Mediator of the new covenant.” All the fathers, from Abel to 
Simeon, were justified by faith in his blood. “The gospel was 
preached unto them as well as unto us.” It profited only those 
whose hearing of it was mixed with faith. Christ, as a Saviour, 
was then put into the covenant made with Abraham. See Luke 
i: 68-74. 

So, also, the Holy Spirit as a sanctifier was put into this cov- 
enant. As many as are saved by the atonement of Jesus Christ, 
are converted by the influence of the Holy Spirit. “Christ hath 
redeemed us from the curse of the Jaw, being made a curse for 
us:.... that the blessing of Abraham might come on the Gen- 
tiles through Jesus Christ; that we might receive the promise of 
the Spirit through faith.” Gal. iii; 13,14. The Psalmist prayed 
that the Holy Spirit might not be taken from him’; that he might 
be upheld by His free Spirit. Ps. li: 11,12. The authors of 
the books of the Old Testament were moved and inspired by the 
Holy Ghost. 2 Pet. i: 21. In fine, the gospel is but a fall and 
complete development of what is contained in the Old Testament. 
The law is not against the promise. The gospel fulfills the law. 
The law contained the first principles or rudiments of the gospel, 
until the fullness of time should come. Christ came not to des- 
troy the law and the prophets, but to fulfill them. They did all 
testify of him, (see Luke xxiv: 27,) and also of the Holy Spirit. 
(see John iii: 1-7.) 

The Abrahamic covenant and the Christian Church are iden- 
tical, in that they both alike provide the same Saviour and Sanc- 
tifier — which proves that the former can neither be human in its 
origin, national in character, limited in extent, nor transitory as 
regards its duration. 

5. The proximate condition of salvation under the gospel econ- 
omy, is faith in Christ. “He that believeth on the Son hath 
everlasting life.” John iii: 14, 15, 16, 36. Acts xiii: 38,39. This 
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faith is of course connected with repentance towards God, pro- 
ducing all the fruits of holy obedience; and all flow from a re- 
generated heart. 

Such, precisely, were the conditions of salvation under the 

Abrahamic covenant. ‘Abraham believed God, and it [his faith] 
was counted unto him for righteousness.” Rom. 4: 1-3. His 
justification was unto good works —not on account of them. 
Good works did not go before, but came after his justification, 
and could not, therefore, be the ground of it. 
_ If Abraham our father were justified by works, according to 
James, it was only before men —i. e. his offering up his son Isaac, 
twenty-five years after he was a justified person, did not make 
him, but only proved and declared him to be, a just man; but he 
was a justified man “ before God” before his circumcision, or the 
offering up of his son. Rom. iv. Jas, ii. His offering up his 
son did not. make him a just man, but his being a just man 
made him offer up his son. “If righteousness come by the law, 
then Christ is dead in vain.” “For if there had been a law given 
which could have given life, verily righteousness should have 
been by the law.” Gal. ii: 21, and iii: 21. The Apostle proves 
that Abraham and his seed are all justified upon the same con- 
dition: “Even as Abraham believed God, and it was accounted 
to him for righteousness ; therefore they which are of faith, the 
same are the children of Abraham.” Gal. iii: 6,7. “For it 
was not written for his sake alone, that his faith was imputed for 
righteousness, but for us also, to whom it shall be imputed if we 
believe,” &, Rom. iv; 23, 24. “And he received the sign of 
circumcision, a seal of the righteousness of the faith which he 
had, yet being uncircumcised : that he might be the father of all 
them that believe, though they be not circumcised, that right- 
eousness might be imputed to them also.” He was a father to 
those only who “ walked in the steps of his faith.” “The prom- 
ise that he should be heir of the world was not made to Abra- 
ham, or to his seed, through the law, but through the righteous- 
ness of faith.” Rom. iv: 11-13. 

If any man, or angel, preach any other doctrine than that all 
men, in every age, are saved by faith alone in Christ, let him be 
accursed, “To him gave all the prophets witness” — martyrs, 
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‘apostles and saints — “that through his [Christ’s] name, whoso- 
ever believeth in him shall receive remission of sins.” Acts x: 
48. The saints in heaven, and on earth, ascribe theit salvation 
‘to Christ: “These are they who have washed their robes, and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb. Therefore are they 
before the throne.” Rev: vii: 14, 15. The Apostle Paul lays out 
his whole strength upon this point in his several Epistles, espe- 
cially in those to the Romans, the Galatians, and the Hebrews. 

6. The requirement of the gospel is perfect holiness. Bat in 
this, the gospel is but a summing up of the law, which was part 
of the Abrahamic covenant: “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself. On these two hang 
all the law and the prophets.” Mat. xxii: 37, 39, 40. 

Let it be remembered that the Gospel dispensation was not 
(fally ) set up until after Christ’s resurrection — at which time 
he ascended on high, and took full possession of his throne in 
the heavens, and commissioned his Spirit to take his place upon 
earth. The whole of his public ministry while in the world, was 
spent in explaining and enforcing the spiritual nature and claims 
of the “kingdom of heaven” that then existed. His memorable 
Sermon on the Mount, in which he removed the rubbish which 
had been heaped upon the “gospel preached unto Abraham” by 
the tradition of the elders, his conversation with Nicodemus, 
(John iii.) and with the woman at the well of Samaria, (John 
iv.) were all designed to show the spiritual nature of that king- 
dom or dispensation which was now about to close; or, rather, 
give place to the one which should succeed it, and exceed it 
only in its fullness of power and glory. 

7. The blessings promised in the covenant with Abraham — 
everlasting life. The promise to Abraham also included many 
temporal blessings — the land of Canaan, a numerous seed, &c. 
But these did not, by any means, exhaust the covenant made 
with him. These were but “shadows of better things to come.” 
The true seed was— Christ and all believers. Gal. iii: 16. 

The land of Canaan was desirable chiefly as a type of heaven; 
for many who were: circumcised never entered the literal Canaan ; 
and those who did, looked beyond it to “a city that hath foun- 
dations.” They saw the promises afar off, and confessed that they 
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were strangers and pilgrims on the earth. Their faith still haa 
respect to the recompense of the reward. Heb. xi: 10, 13, 26. 
“Let us fear, lest a promise being left us of entering into his 
rest, any of you should seem to come short of it. For unto us 
was the gospel preached, as well as unto them; but the word 
preached did not profit them, not being mixed with faith in them 
that heard it. For we which believe do enter into rest,” &c. 
Heb. iv: 1-8. 

This covenant, as we have seen, is spiritual and permanent. 
God did put himself into it, as a part of it, and a party to it. 
It included Christ and his Spirit, as the executors of it; its con- 
dition — faith, a righteousness; its requirement — holiness; its 
reward — eternal life. “I will be a God unto thee, and unto thy 
seed after thee.” “The Lord thy God will circumcise thine 
heart, and the heart of thy seed, to love the Lord thy God with 
all thine heart, that thou mayest live.” Deut. xxx: 6: It is 
of faith, in righteousness; “of God, in Christ;” eternal and un- 
changeable ; unto salvation and eternal life. 

These seven particulars, as we conceive, are the essential ele- 
ments which enter into the constitution of the Church of God. 
Like the Book of God, we cannot take anything from or add any- 
thing more to it. We think we have shown, by an argument as 
irrefragable as the word of God, that all these elements enter 
just as fally, and not more so, in the Abrahamic covenant, as in 
the Christian Church. “If ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s 
seed.” If you be the children of Abraham, you are such, not 
by birth or blood, or natural generation — but by faith — regen- 
eration; if children—then heirs of the promise to Abraham, 
“not by the law;” if heirs —then joint heirs with the seed of 
Abraham, which is Christ. You cannot be in Abraham, and oat 
of Christ or the Christian covenant; you cannot be in Christ, and 
not be an heir of the promise, or covenant with Abraham. The 
two must then be identical. 

Now, because this same great Church covenant has been put 
under distinct administrations, by many it has been supposed 
that this fact destroys its identity. Why so? When there is a 
necessity for it, may there not be a change in the law regulating 
the forms of worship, without destroying the very essence of the 
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Church? As Christ condensed the ten commandments into two, 
“without destroying the law,” might he not cause circumcision 
and sacrifices and “their divers washings” to cease, and substi- 
tute baptism and the Lord’s supper in their room, without an- 
nihilating the fundamental principles in the constitution of that 
Church which he labored, through his whole public ministry, to 
prove to be the true “ Kingdom of God?” 

We are accused of an attempt to engraft the Christian Church 
on to Judaism — whereas Judaism was engrafted on to the Chris- 
tian Church by the hand of God, four hundred and thirty years 
after it was organized, and so continued “ until the seed should 
come,” who fulfilled and abolished it. This Levitical covenant 
was added to and became a part of the Christian Church, for the 
time being. “The law was added because of transgression ” — 
@ pattern of good things —‘“‘a figure for the time then present.” 
It was given, not as a hindrance, but a help— “to bring us to 
Christ.” Now, if Christ’s blood and atonement belong to the 
covenant of grace, and he be the Mediator of that covenant, it is 
plain, that all the types, and figures, and shadows which point to 
him, must belong to the same constitution of mercy. This is still 
further evident, when we consider, that Christ and his apostles 
preached “none other things than those, which the prophets and 
Moses did say should come.” Acts xxvi: 23. Luke xxiv : 26, 46. 

In establishing the identity of the Church under both dispen- 
sations, it will not be necessary to show that the passover and 
the Dominical supper are in all respects the same, for they are 
not; nor that circumcision and baptism are identical, for they 
are not: else there would have been no necessity for a change 
in the law. And when our opponents tax their ingenuity in find- 
ing out points of differences between them, it is all labor lost. 
These (the passover and circumcision) were given, not as the 
permanent sacraments of the Church, but only of one dispensation 
of that Church. The law was added, (including these) “ wntil 
the seed should come.” Gal. iii: 19. Then would the great 
Lawgiver to the Church “find fault with them,” not from any 
defect in them ; but “made them old, and ready to vanish away,” 
because they had answered their desired end. Then he would 
“make” —or “ establish,” confirm — without any further altera- 
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tions, the “new covenant” (new in that/it never would grow old, 
and pass away ) — “ established on better promises, and sealed by 
the simpler sacraments of the Christian Church, baptism and the 
Lord’s supper. fork) wi 

That the passover terminated on the night in which the sup- 
per was instituted, and that the latter has displaced the former — 
yet both substantially and sacramentally embodying the same 
great truth concerning the Messiah —is, we believe, nowhere 
disputed. This sacrament has especial reference to the official 
work of Christ in reconciling God to man. 

But one thing remains to be proven; and our argument for the 
identity of the Church will have been completed: That circum- 
cision under the Old, and baptism under the New Testament dis- 
pensations, have reference to the Messiah in his spiritual work, 
in reconciling man to God — a type of purification, and “seal of 
the righteousness of faith ;” that : 


“ Water seals the blessings now, 
That once were sealed with blood.” 


We have abundantly shown that the Abrahamic covenant and 
the Christian Church are identical; that believers of all ages are 
th» seed of Abraham — not by natural generation, but by faith 
in that covenant, confirmed of God in Christ, which never has 
been, nor can ever be annulled; and therefore is still in full force. 
“ If ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs accord- 
ing to the promise.” Circumcision was a seal of that covenant, 
under the former dispensation, from the time of Abraham until 
the coming of the seed — the Messiah. It was, therefore, for the 
time being, the seal of the Christian Church. 

Elder Campbell,-in his debate with Dr. Rice, contends that 
there were two covenants made with Abram; * that God’s na- 
tion was built upon one, and Christ’s Church upon the other; 
that circumcision was the sign to all the Jews of the first cove- 
nant, which guaranteed all manner of temporal benefits, under 
special providence ; the other covenant secured all “spiritual and 
eternal blessings, under a mediatorial dispensation.” Whether 
this covenant had any seal at all, he does not say. “The one,” 
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he says, “is founded on flesh, the other on spirit; the one re- 
ceived by sight and sense, the other by faith and hope.” Accord- 
ing to his theory, circumcision was a seal to the faith of Abra- 
ham alone— “to the faith which he had;” it did not seal the 
faith of any one of his seed, at all; but was a perpetual “sign” 
to them of “ temporal benefits” and ‘national privileges.” To 
all this it will be sufficient to reply, that when God gave the 
covenant to Abraham, “God's nation” did not, yet exist, by four 
hundred and thirty years. The national covenant was made with 
Moses, who borrowed the rite of circumcision, and made it to 
include “national privileges,” at Mt. Sinai. The Israelites had 
been held under bondage till then; and such was the state of 
the Church, until, at Horeb, it become the Church of the State. 
Circumcision did not originate with Moses, but with Abraham. 

Besides, God made but one covenant with Abraham. The New 
Testament speaks of but one. The promises contained in Gen. 
xiith and xvth chapters, are all included in the xviith, with the 
seal of circumcision affixed; and this seal was to be applied to 
all the seed of Abraham. It ‘contained “‘temporal benefits” — 
the land of Canaan ; “ national blessings’ — a numerous seed ; and 
“all spiritual and eternal blessings.” “TI will be a God unto 
thee, and thy seed after thee.” Gen. xvii: 1-10. 

Paul, (Rom. iv: 12, 18,) says that the blessings of circumcision 
are not through the law, but through the righteousness of faith. 
They were not confined to the circumcised only, ( the Jews, ) but 
to the uncircumcised also, (the Gentiles.) But if circumcision 
secured only national blessings —a numerous seed, and the land 
of Canaan—it must have secured these to the Gentiles also, 
though not circumcised. 

Again, if it were the sign only to all but Abraham, to whom 
alone it was “both a sign and a seal,” what does the Apostle 
mean when he says “that is not circumcision which is outward 
in the flesh?” It is surely “a sign” —but still it is not real 
circumcision. And why did the Jews depend upon circumcision 
for salvation, if it were merely a sign of temporal benefits? And 
why did Christ, the heir of the world, submit to it? Was it to 
insure him a title to the land of Canaan? Did he not fulfill the 
law of circumcision, and abolish it forever? And does that abol- 
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ish all title which the Jews have to the land of Canaan, and to 
all national privileges? He that was circumcised was thereby 
made a debtor to do the whole law; and that law required him 
to love the Lord his God with his whole heart. The law (in- 
cluding circumcision ) was added, “ until the seed should come.” 
Then it was to be abolished —and, if Mr. Campbell’s view be 
correct, the national existence of the Jews is abolished with it. 

We conclude, then, that circumcision was a seal of the right- 
eousness of the faith which he { Abraham ) had, as the father and 
representative of all true believers. It was to all pious Jews “a 
sign and a seal of the circumcision of the heart;” in other 
words, it was the seal of God’s great Church covenant. 

INFERENCE. 

We think that we have most conclusively proven, (1.) that the 
Abrahamic covenant and the Christian Church are identical ; that 
they are not “two religions,” but one and the same under differ- 
ent administrations. (2.) That a change in the forms of the 
Church’s administration does not destroy this identity. ( 3.) That 
circumcision was the sign and seal of that Church covenant, un- 
til it was fulfilled and abolished by Christ, “who is the end of 
the law.” 

Therefore, the infant children of believers were, by positive 
law of God, put into the Christian Church when it was first or- 
ganized; and unless that law has been “annulled” — which is 
impossible— they are still, and of right ought to be, members 
of the visible Church of Christ. 

And if they are entitled to a place in the house of God, there 
can arise no dispute among those who differ from us as to the 
duty of Christian parents in presenting their children for bap- 
tism —the sign and seal of the righteousness of faith of the 
Church as it is in our day. If they are identified with their 
parents in their Church relations, there can be no question as to 
their right to the ordinance of baptism. 

But infant children are identified with their parents in every re- 
lation of life, whether civil or ecclesiastical. Not only is this 
truth written with a pencil of light on every page of Revelation, 
but deeply engraven with the point of a diamond, in the consti- 
tation of our nature. In every covenant that God ever made with 
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man, parents and their children are identified; they stand, or fall 
together, This is true of the covenant of works with Adam, be- 
fore the fall— of the covenant with Noah —and with Abraham, 
which is the development of the Christian covenant. The keep- 
ing of that covenant consisted, in part, in applying the sign and 
seal thereof to the person of the seed. ‘This is the covenant 
which ye shall keep between me and you, and thy seed after 
thee ; every male child among you shall be circumcised. And the 
uncircumcised man-child, whose flesh of his foreskin is not cir- 
cumcised, that soul shall be cut off from his people: he hath 
broken my covenant.” Gen. xvii: 10,14. Such is the organic 
unity existing between parents and their children, that this rela- 
tion lies at the foundation of all government, both in church and 
state. By this irrevocable law of nature, they stand together 
in every relation of life. According as the parents are aliens or 
citizens, either in the spiritual or civil commonwealth, so are their 
children. 

Out of the relation which by nature the parent and his child 
sustain toward each other, and both toward God, arises the ob- 
ligation on the part of the parent to consecrate both himself and 
his child unto the Lord. We are bound to love God, not because 
we are Christians, but because we are human beings, The con- 
secration of ourselves and our children does not impose any new 
obligations upon us; it is only an acknowledgment of those 
which already existed, and that by a law which is infinitely, eter- 
nally, and unchangeably binding. The innocent child, therefore, 
even of the unbelieving parent, has a right to its place in the 
house of God, by virtue of this fundamental law of nature. But the 
“unbelieving ” parent abridges both himself and child of this glori- 
ous birthright, by refusing to make the consecration of, first, him- 
self, and then his child, to the Lord. For the virtue of the or- 
dinance of baptism does not consist in the outward application of 
the element, either to the infant or the adult ; but in discharging 
the duties growing out of this covenant relation. By being cir- 
cumcised or baptized, the believer becomes a debtor to do the 
whole law; and if he keep the law, then verily he is profited by 
the rite— else not. Rom. ii: 25. Hence God gave to Abraham, 
for himself and seed, the rite of circumcision: “For I know him, 
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that he will command his children and his household after him, 
and they shall keep the way of the Lord,” &. Gen. xviii: 19. 

Here arises, to the mind of some, an objection regarded as 
fatal to this view of the subject — in that only male children were 
circumcised. 

Dr. Carson says ‘that circumcision “was given as a badge of 
national distinction, which all male Jews, whether pious or wick- 
ed, were required ‘to possess.” It was not given to the Jews as 
a badge of national distinction, for at that time they had no such 
existence ; and if they had, it would fail to distinguish them from 
other nations who practiced circumcision. “It was a seal of the 
righteousness of faith ” — of spiritual blessings mainly, as all the 
word of God abundantly shows. Neither did God require it to 
be bestowed on wicked Jews, for he did not require them to be 
wicked at all. 

" Circumcision surely meant something. The Jews rested in it 
as a condition of salvation — wickedly it is true. What then 
does it mean? What blessings does it convey, or is it a sign and 
seal of? “Temporal benefits, and national blessings?” If fe- 
males could not be members of the Church for the want of circum- 
cision, then, according to the objector, they had no title to the 
land of Canaan, nor any of those temporal benefits: The objec- 
tion recoils with as much force against one theory as the other. 

Why it was that the Lord required that only the males should 
appear before him three times every year, (Deut. xvi: 16, Ex. 
xxiii: 17,) we may not be able to determine. He has not ex- 
plained the reason why he put between them a difference which 
is now removed by the gospel — “where there is neither male 
nor female.” The probable reason was this: circumcision has 
respect to the incarnation of Christ. The male was to be cut 
off from the privilege of being the progenitor of Christ. The 
Messiah was conceived in the womb of the Virgin, by the over- 
shadowing of the Holy Ghost. The Messiah was the seed of the 
covenant with Abraham. This painful rite was imposed upon his 
spiritual seed, to denote their depravity and exposedness to Di- 
vine wrath — the necessity of pardon, regeneration of heart, to 
be effected by the promised seed. The sign and seal of this re- 
generation of heart was put upon the male organ of generation — 
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to show that it was not by blood or by birth, bat. by the over- 
shadowing and regeneration of the Holy Ghost. John i: 14, and 
iii: 1-7. 

Hence it was, that circumcision then had (as baptism now 
has) for its spiritual import, the regeneration of the spiritual 
seed, by the Holy Ghost. Hence the Apostle Paul compares the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit, or spiritual baptism, to the circum- 
cision of Christ made without hands. Col. ii: 11,12. The idea 
that eircumcision was a fleshly ordinance— a mere carnal rite, 
without any spiritual significance —is directly in the face of both 
the Old and New Testaments. If baptism is an ordinance of 
spiritual import, so also is circumcision. They both are a sign 
and seal of spiritual blessings —of the regeneration and sancti- 
fication of the heart. They both refer to Christ, not in his offi- 
cial work, in procuring and imputing a justifying righteousness ; 
but in his spiritual work, imparting to us a sanetifying right- 
eousness — what he does in us, and not what he does for us. In 
proof of this, let the candid reader examine the following pas- 
sages; Deut. xxx: 6; Rom. ii: 28, 29, and iv: 11; Col. ii: 11; 
Jer. iv: 4; 1 Cor. vii: 18,19; Gal. v: 7; Phil. iii: 3; Rom. iii: 1, 
and xy: 8. 

As we have already shown, circumcision had reference to the 
spiritual work of Christ, as it was connected with his incarnation. 
Hence it was applied only to males. But as he could not con- 
tinue in the flesh, by reason of death, so circumcision must cease 
at the time of his death. But baptism had reference to the 
spiritual reign of Christ, in his exalted state — because, when 
ascended on high, he would send down the Comforter, with all 
his spiritual “gifts to men.” Circumeision was given to the 
Jews, because Messiah would be a Jew and.a minister of circum- 
cision. But baptism was given also to the Gentiles; inaugurating | 
the glorious reign of the Spirit; including, as did the covenant 
with Abraham, “all nations;” enlarging the boundaries of the 
Church; taking away the middle wall of partition ; and breaking 
down all distinction between Jew and Gentile, bond and free, 
male and female. 

Baptism is to be a permanent ordinance, because ‘t is the seal 
of a covenant which will not be consummated until the knowl- 
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edge of the Lord shall cover the earth, as the waters do the great 
deep ; until all shall know him from the least unto the greatest. 
This is evidently what we are to understand as to what Daniel 
(ii: 44) means, when he speaks of the kingdom of God as being 
still in the future : “ And in the days of these kings shall the God 
of heaven set up a kingdom which shall never be destroyed : and 
the kingdom shall not be left to others, but it shall break in 
pieces and consume all these kingdoms, and it shall stand for- 
ever.” The plain meaning of the prophet is, that the Messiah 
would “cause to stand up again,” and establish permanently, his 
kingdom ; it should not be swallowed up as the other great em- 
pires of earth, and left to other people, but would stand forever. 

If the kingdom of heaven, or the Christian Church, was not 
organized until the day of Pentecost, then the Messiah did not 
set it up at all. And if he did set it up in the days of his flesh, 
why did he teach his disciples to pray for its coming? In what 
sense did he say it was near at hand? 

In one sense the kingdom of God had already come. Many 
centuries before that, it had been organized. But the Jews asa 
nation had rejected their Messiah. The building had nearly fallen 
into ruins. It would be rebuilt upon the same foundations, with 
vastly increased splendor. But that it had a real existence while 
Christ taught his disciples to pray “thy kingdom come,” is evi- 
dent from the fact that thousands “ were pressing into it,” “taking 
it by force.” “But if I with the finger of God cast out devils, 
no doubt the kingdom of God is come upon you.” Luke xi: 20. 

But it was still to come with power and great glory. We all 
still offer that petition, “ Thy kingdom come.” In this sense, it 
is still future; and yet who doubts its present existence? For 
the Saviour told his disciples that when they should “see the Son 
of Man coming in 8 cloud with power and great glory, know that 
the kingdom of God is nigh at hand.” Luke xxi: 31. So when 
Satan shall be overthrown, a loud voice is to proclaim, “ Now is 
come salvation, and the kingdom of our God.” Rev. xii: 10. 

But it is objected that circumeision did not cease at the death 
of Christ. The objection is forcibly put by Mr. Booth. He says: 


“ That baptism did not come in the place of circumcision, we have 
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the strongest presumptive evidence. If baptism succeeded in the place 
of circumcision, how came it that both of them were in full force at 
the same time — from the commencement of John’s ministry to the 
death of Christ? If one institution succeeds in the place of another, 
we are unavoidably led to consider the other as having vacated its 
place..... Admitting the succession pretended, how came it that Paul 
circumcised Timothy after he had been baptized? ..... Had the sup- 
posed succession been a fact, not only the Apostles, but all the Apos- 
tolic churches must have known it. What was the reason, then, that 
so many of the Jewish converts were highly disgusted at the thought 
of circumcision being laid aside? Why such warm endeavors to sup- 
port the credit of an ancient economy, which they themselves must 
have known to be obsolete, and for this very reason: Baptism came in 
its room ?” 


All that we have cared to prove is, that circumcision was the 
seal of God’s Church covenant, from Abraham unto Christ; and 
that baptism is his seal of the same Church covenant, from Christ 
till the present. We have no need to prove that the one suc- 
ceeded and corresponded in all respects to the other. It is prob- 
able that baptism, at least as a ritual ceremony, is much older 
than circumcision. Gen. xxxv: 2. It was in vogue in the days 
of Moses. 1 Cor. x: 1,2. The Jews had their divers baptisms. 
The baptism of John did not take them by surprise as a new 
thing. They did not readily give way to innovations; and for 
this very reason they clung to circumcision for several centuries 
after the death of Christ. But this does not prove that it was 
right to have done so. Circumcision ought to have terminated 
at the day of Pentecost. It has ceased as a religious ordinance. 
And why did it not cease at once? 

We answer: First, because there was no real antagonism be- 
tween the two rites. They coéxisted before the death of Christ ; 
why may they not afterwards? The Hebrew Christians, more or 
less strictly, adhered to the law of Moses during the second centu- 
ry. They kept both the Jewish and the Christian Sabbath. There 
was nothing really wrong in this ; yet who doubts that it was the 
Saviour’s intention that the latter should supersede the former ? 

Secondly: Circumcision was allowed in accommodation to the 
strong religious prejudices of the Jewish Christians, until they 
VOL. I.—NO. 4. 10 , 
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coula :¢arn more ot the spiritual nature of the Messiah’s king- 
dom. Paul circumcised Timothy “because of the Jews.” Acts 
xvi: 8. But he labored hard to convince those churches which he 
founded, that circumcision was now at an end. Gal. v: 1-5, and 
vi: 15; 1 Cor. vii: 19. In proof of this, we find believing Jews, 
having much of the old leaven, accusing Paul: “ thou teachest all 
the Jews which are among the Gentiles . . . . that they ought not 
to circumcise their children.” Acts xxi: 20,21. They were all 
zealous of the law; many of them teaching that, unless they 
were circumcised, they could not be saved. Besides, the name 
of Christian was synonymous with death, and the loss of all 
things. This was another powerful motive influencing them to 
preserve the forms of their ancient worship. “As many as de- 
sire to make a fair show in the flesh, constrain you to be cir- 
cumcised: only lest they should suffer persecution for the cross 
of Christ.” Gal. vi: 12. 

For these reasons the Jewish Christians did not, for a time, 
allow baptism to displace circumcision ; but practiced both rites. 
But the Gentile believers did so understand and receive baptism, 
as in the room of circumcision. Paul, when writing to the Co- 
lossians (ii: 11, ) addressed himself, not to Jewish converts : “ In 
Christ ye are circumcised, with the circumcision made without 
hands” — Christian baptism ; whereas they (the Jews) had the 
circumcision made by hands —i. e, of Moses ; but to Gentile con- 
verts, to whom Christian baptism was in the room of circum- 
cision. 

So Justin, A. D. 140, writes: 


“ We Gentile Christians, also, have not received that circumcision 
according to the flesh ; but that circumcision which is spiritual. .... . 
We have received this circumcision in baptism, and it is enjoined on 
all to receive it in like manner.” 


In answering the question, “ Why if circumcision be a good 
thing, do we not use it as well as the Jews did? his answer was: 
“ Because we Gentile Christians are circumcised by baptism, with 
Christ’s circumcision.” To support this sentiment the writer re- 
fers to Col. ii: 11, 12. 

John Chrysostom, Hom. 40, in Gen., says: 
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“ There was pain and trouble in the practice of that Jewish circum- 
cision ; but our circumcision, (I mean the grace of baptism,) gives cure 
without pain, and this for infants as well as men.” * 


Evidently the Apostles, and the Fathers who lived nearest to 
them, understood it that Christian baptism was designed to su- 
persede circumcision; as it has, in fact already done. 

But, as far as the Jews were concerned, when the two dispen- 
sations met, the one did not suddenly give place to the other. 
They overlapped each other, and were dove-tailed together. John 
the Baptist and the disciples of Christ were never baptized. 
They had been put into the Church in infancy by circumcision, 
and had never apostatized. Christ, being the connecting link be- 
tween the two dispensations, received both. The converts on the 
day of Pentecost were baptized, though they had already been cir- 
cumcised in infancy. But they had rejected the Messiah, and apos- 
tatized from the faith. And for this reasun their children were not, 
in all probability, baptized — because they had received circumcis- 
ion, and had not renounced their allegiance to the true Messiah. 

But the opponents of infant baptism derive their most formi- 
dable objection to it from the commission of Christ to his disci- 
ples. Baptism, they admit, is the sign and seal of the Gospel 
Church: but it is, by the words of the commission, to be given 
to believers only, and not to their children. But we have al- 
ready seen that the parties to the Christian covenant, from the 
first, were parents and their children. The covenant with Abra- 
ham included “ all nations,” and so does the great commission — 
the most comprehensive term possible, including old and young, 
Jew and Gentile, male and female. 

But it is objected that, by the express terms of the commis- 
sion, the rite of baptism is limited to believers. As children are 
incapable of faith, so they ought not to receive baptism. But 
the object of this commission was not to define the subject of 
baptism, but of salvation. All who are fit subjects for salvation, 
are also for baptism. But as respects one class contained in the 
commission — adults —he says they must believe in order to 
salvation, and be baptized as an expression of their faith; for 





* Apostolic Baptism, by C, Taylor, p. 74. 
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the blessings of the Abrahamic covenant descend the line of faith, 
and not of natural generation. If baptism is a consequent of faith, 
so is salvation. If you deny infants baptism for their want of 
faith, so you do also salvation for the same reason. A strict and 
literal construction of the passage, “he that believeth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved,” would exclude not only infants, but females, 
both from baptism and salvation. 

All nations are to be proselyted by preaching, teaching, and 
baptizing. And because faith is required of a part of those in- 
cluded in the commission— i. e. adults — in order to baptism, is 
it fair to deny baptism to another part, included, but not speci- 
fied — i. e. infants — because they are incapable of faith, and do 
not need to have it in order to be saved! The whole weight of 
the objection rests upon the false assumption that the Church 
was founded on the day of Pentecost —of which there is not the 
faintest intimation in the Scriptures. The converts on that day 
were added to the hundred and twenty, the Church which already 
existed at Jerusalem. Christ did not organize a new Church, nor 
institute a new religion. The commission itself differed but little, 
if any, from the instructions which he had previously given his 
disciples. He had “commanded” them before what they must 
do, in discharging their commission. Mat. xxviii: 20. He only 
enlarged their commission, removing former restrictions so as to 
include all nations. They understood what the Saviour meant 
by proselyting. But hitherto their mission was limited to the 
Jews. Under the immediate eye of their master, they had made 
many proselytes. ‘For Jesus made and baptized more disciples 
than John,” or rather his disciples did it for him. They knew 
how, and to whom, they were to administer baptism. From long 
and familiar practice, they understood this perfectly. What they 
are henceforth required to do, was to apply the same practice to 
the Gentile converts. As infants had all along been included, it 
was wholly unnecessary to mention them as still included. Let 
it be remembered that this commission was given to Jews; who, 
of all people on earth, were the most tenacious of the religious 
rights of their children. They were so scrupulous in this regard, 
that they would circumcise a child on the sabbath day; while 
they found fault with Christ for healing a man on that day. 
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Let us suppose Christ to have given that commission to the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church ; and commanded 
them to Presbyterianize all the nations. Would it have been ne- 
cessary for him to have said “ Be sure to baptize your children! 
Don’t forget to bring your little ones along with you?” In this 
case, not the shadow of a doubt could have rested on the mind 
of any one, as to the propriety of infant baptism. But had it 
been the intention of the Saviour that henceforth these should 
be left out, would it not have been necessary to have excluded 
them by a spiritual edict? But no such repealing clause can be 
found. The very silence of the commission about infants, is 
proof as strong as proof of Holy Writ that they are expected to 
retain their place, undisturbed, in the house of God. The whole 
arrangement, in this regard, remains just as it was in the days 
of Abraham. He believed in God, and received justification by 
faith before he was circumcised; and his children were circum- 
cised, and received the seal of the righteousness of faith before 
they believed. 

There are other objections, of minor importance and scarcely 
worthy of notice ; but they seem to have great weight with those 
who put them forward. One is, infants cannot understand what 
is done for them, nor confess Christ, &. Neither could they, 
under the former dispensation. They do not understand that they 
are human beings, and members of the commonwealth; but they 
are both. 

Again: “If all were baptized in infancy there would soon be 
none left to profess Christ publicly.” This is a mere begging of 
the question ; taking for granted the point in dispute. Besides, 
the objection goes upon the supposition that the only thing that 
constitutes real obedience to Christ, is the external form of bap- 
tism. Would not the Saviour greatly prefer that his children 
should consecrate to him the very dew of their youth, and grow 
up “in the nurture and admonition of the Lord;” than wait until 
they become hardened into rebellion and stiffened into stone, and 
then profess him publicly? 

Again: “The doctrine of infant baptism leads to the union of 
church and state:” and in proof of this we are cited to the 
Churches of Rome and of England. But because two things in 
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some instances coéxist, are we allowed to draw the sweeping con- 
clusion that they sustain toward each other the relation of cause 
and effect? Coéxistence is not causation. Who can point out 
the precise connection between “sprinkling a little water on an 
infant’s face,” and the union of church and state? 

Again: Dr. Howell, in his work on the “ Evils of Infant Bap- 
tism,” says —“TIt [infant baptism] brings into the Church, not 
the spiritual and the pure only, but also all classes of men.” So 
does the doctrine taught by anti-pedobaptists. COhrist’s Church 
on earth has ever been a mixed church. 

Again: He says —“ The doctrine taught by pedobaptists would 
bring every child on earth into the Church.” Well, if every 
child on earth were brought into the Church, and trained up ac- 
cording to the obligations which the rite of infant baptism im- 
poses “in the nurture and admonition of the Lord,” it_ would 
certainly be a very great calamity! “ But this,” continues Dr. 
Howell, “ would blot out every vestige of the Church itself, by 
wholly destroying its visibility.” That is, if every human being 
on earth were in the Church, the Church would be no longer vis- 
ible! Yes-——then the kingdom of this world would be all swal- 
lowed up, and ‘lost, by becoming the kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. What a happy and glorious union of church and state! 
Then, indeed, there would be “ none left to profess the name of 
Christ.” What a pity! 

Finally: It is asked, “what good can infant baptism do?” 
Baptism, abstractly, can do no good to any one. It does not 
convey, by any mystic or mechanical force, its blessings either to 
infant or adult. The Holy Spirit employs it as a sign and a 
seal of spiritual blessings, only when the obligations which the 
rite imposes are rightly discharged by the parent for the child, 
and the believer for himself. 

By birth as American citizens, children have a right to an ed- 
ucation, and to the property of their parents. But the title in it- 
self is of no value — unless actual conveyance is made to the child. 
The child comes into the actual possession of the blessings of an 
education by patient and laborious instruction on the part of the 
parent, and diligent application of its own intellectual powers 
afterwards: So, the consecration of a child on the part of the 
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parent, pledges that parent to a diligent and prayerful use of all 
the means of grace given for the edification of his child, in the 
knowledge and grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. Ask a Jew, 
what good does it do for him to devote his child to God, when 
eight days old, and to teach it to fear God and keep his words — 
“binding them for a sign upon your hand, that they may be as 
frontlets between your eyes; teaching them to your children, 
speaking of them when thou sittest in thy house, and when thou 
walkest by the way, when thou liest down, and when thou risest 
up; writing them upon the door-posts of thy house, and upon 
thy gates.” Deut. xi: 18-20. Ask a heathen parent what good 
does it do to devote his child to his idol god, and teach it all the 
principles of false religion. 

God has set Israel in families. Family religion is the most 
tremendous agency, either for good or evil, in all the world. That 
it is liable to abuse, that it has been sadly perverted, we do not 
deny ; so has every truth contained in the gospel. There is not 
a religion on earth that could long perpetuate itself, that ignored 
this most powerful instrumentality. Judaism, Paganism, Moham- 
medism, the Papacy, all look to family religion as the very source 
of all their vitality. And so must the true Chirch of Christ. 
He has not overlooked an instrumentality of such tremendous 
power. Family religion was the very first organized form of re- 
ligion on earth. The hope of the Church, and the world, is in 
the family. All social order, national strength, and religicus 
prosperity spring out of it. Its roots go down deeper into the 
heart than those of any of the other natural relations. It lies 
back of, and beneath, all other holy relations. By a mysterious 
tie of our nature, parents and their children are united in des- 
tiny as well as in affection. Adam and his whole family are con- 
structively one; “we sinned in him.” Both the law and the 
providence of God declare that parents and their children are 
thus identified. Hence, he will “visit the iniquities of the fathers 
upon their children,” &c. 

Of all the attempts to overthrow Christianity, none were ever 
conceived in greater wisdom than that of modern infidelity — 
the attempt to overthrow the family relation. Socialism, in 
France or in America, if it could have been carried out, would 
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have obliterated Christianity from the earth. If it be possible, 
conceive of the horrible picture which society would thus pre- 
sent, were the whole human family resolved into one promiscuous 
herd! 

The most powerful agencies in nature are those that are most 
silent and imperceptible. That great astronomic force that ad- 
justs the rolling worlds to their spheres is just as powerful as it 
is silent. The Saviour compares his kingdom to the process of 
germination. How wonderful the process by which the “least 
of all seeds becomes a great tree,” and the sprouting germ be- 
comes “the full corn in the ear!” In a few days it carpets the 
earth in its velvet of green, and makes the bramble to bear the 
blooming rose, and the leafless tree puts forth its foliage and its 
fruit! Yet this miraculous transformation is all brought about 
by a process as silent as the fall of the dew-drop. 

Analogous to this is the silent, but potent influence of domes- 
tic piety. The child —a diffusion of ourselves — is given to us 
at a time when it is least hardened to evil, and most susceptible 
of good. The natural instincts of both parent and child unite 
them by the most tender and indissoluble tie on earth. What 
sacred emotions thrill the heart of the newly made parent, when 
he looks upon the features of that helpless yet immortal being — 


“ An heir of glory, frail child of dust, 
Helpless immortal — insect infinite — 
A worm, a god!” 


Here begins an immortality that henceforth is to run on in 
parallel lines with the existence of Jehovah himself. That in- 
fant being is brought into a wicked world; its nature is corrupt; 
the very air it breathes is contaminated with sin. It is a crea- 
ture of imitation; at once it looks to the parent for instruction 
and example. The influence of the parent is almost omnipotent. 
The child begins to drink in its very being from every look, and 
tone, and gesture, and word, and action of the parent. The 
unconscious influence of the parent upon the child, for the first 
decade in the history of that child, is a thousand fold greater 
than all others put together. But the devout parent knows that 
he can operate upon his child only by the uncertain influences 
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of education and example. But it has a wicked heart, and is in 
a wicked world. It must be trained for the skies. Now what is 
to be done? Why, the very instincts of natural affection would 
prompt the Christian parent to bring it, at once, unto the Lord, 
and consecrate it to him in an everlasting covenant. “ Ah, but I 
can do all this as well without such a public consecration as with 
it.” But will you do it? Why did you make a public consecra- 
tion of yourself to God? Could you not lead a religious life as 
well without it? But if it be right to make such a consecration, 
there is but one method pointed out in the Scriptures by which it 
can be effected. 

But, to the question: “What good can it do?” Let us sup- 
pose that every parent in all the earth, taking an enlightened and 
scriptural view of his relations toward God and his offspring, would 
bring his children to Him ; feeling that they are immortal beings, 
in a wicked world, with corrupt natures — feeling, too, his en- 
tire dependence upon the grace of God to make his instructions 
effectual in their salvation; and would enter into a most solemn 
covenant that he would, by precept and example, bring them up 
“im the nurture of the Lord.” In one generation the Millenium 
would burst upon us in all its glory! 

That believers are required and expected to thus bring up their 
children in the way they should go, in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord, cannot be called in question. And has he made 
no provision for it? Must they first grow up in sin as a neces- 
sary preparation for his mercy? Has God made room for them 
in the purposes of his grace, in the atonement of his Son, in the 
nurture of his Spirit—room for them in heaven, and in the first 
dispensation of his Church on earth — and yet are we told that 
the lambs of the flock have no place in the fold, under the more 
enlarged and liberal economy of the Christian Church ? 


“ Now, where every other great and noble blessing, circumscribed 
and tied up under the first economy, breaks out into boundless devel- 
opment in our day, is it not an outrage upon the broad and liberal ge- 
nius of the gospel, to suppose that this very year of jubilee — which 
strikes to the earth all checks and hindrances to God’s redeeming 
mercy — should take from the persons of all the children of the Church 
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that strengthening, comforting sign and seal of God's covenanted adop- 
tion, which all the narrowness of the early dispensation could not deny 
them; and should cast our offspring out of God's family unsealed, to 
wander among the cursed heathen? The sign and seal of God’s cov- 
enant, so comfortably pledging God's gracious and necessary help — 
why should it be granted to the children of our fathers, in the old dis- 
pensation, but denied to our children amidst the abounding philan- 
thropies of the gospel? What shadow of a reason for this forbidding 
conclusion do we find either in the fowndations, or in the spirit, or in 
the object, or in the administration of the covenant? What one thought 
can reason allege for this chilling limitation ? ” * 
T. H. C. 





* Presbyterian Review, p. 554. 





ERRATA: 


In the note on page 391, read Buchlin for Reuchlin. 
On page 414, last line, for 1604 read 1574. 
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ment of learning, extant. It contains ; Ancient Geography, Ancient Chron. 
ology, Grecian Mythology, Roman Mythology, Egyptian Mythology, Gre- 
cian Antiquities, Roman Antiquities, Miscellaneous Tables, Genealogies, 


| d&e., de. nt by mail, on receipt of price. 


Manual of Agriculture. 


An Elementary Treatise, comprising the Principles and Practice of Agri- 
culture, including the composition of Soils, re, Water, Manures, 
ete., the Preparation of Lands, the Culture of S Crops, the Principles 
of Rotation, the DiseaBes and Enemies of Growing Plants, the Choice and 


| Management of Farm Stock, and the General Economy of the Farm and the 
| Household. For the use of Schools, Families and Farmers, by Guonar B. 


Ewerson and Cartes L. Fur. Illustrated by many Engravings. Price, 


| 75 cents. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


The Board of Agriculture of Massachusetts, have given the following 
hearty endorsement: 

Resolved, That this Board approve of the Manual of Agriculture, sub- 
mitted by the authors, George B. Emerson and Charles L. Flint, and reeom- 
mend its publication by these gentlemen, as a work well adapted for use in 
the. schools of Massachusetts. 


Outlines of Universal History. 


From the Creation of the World to the Present time. By Dr. Gzonaz 
Weser, Professor and Director of the High School, Heidelberg. 8vo. 575 
pages, price $1 67. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 

his work has met with unprecedented favor, and become the Standard 


| Text-Book in many of the Colleges, Academies an@ High Sehools in the 








United States. It is the best compend of Universal History ever published. 
Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries. 


‘A National Standard both in England and America, Consisting of Wor- | 


cester’s School Dictionary, 38 cents ; Woreester’s Elementary Dictio . 1D 
cents ; Worcester’s Comprehensive Dictionary, $1.12 ; Worcester’s Ac i 
Dictionary, $1.75; Worcester’s Universal and Critical Dictionary, $3.50 ; 
Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary, $7.50. 

These Dictionaries have received the approval of the most eminent literary 
men, both in England and America. The Royal Quarto Dictionary, 
although first published in January, 1860, has already become the standard 
work in most of the literary institutions in the country ; while the smaller 
works, especially the Comprehensive and the Primary ool Dictionaries, 
have been extensively introduced into the best academies and Common 
Schools in the United States. 
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4 DANVILLE QUARTERLY REVIEW ADVERTISER. 


A’New Hebrew Grammar. 


JOHN WILEY, 


S56 Walker Street, New York, 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


A GRAMMAR OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 


By Prof. Wu. Henry Green, 





Of the Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. 
Complete in one 8vo. volume. Cloth - - - $2 50. 





This work has received high commendation from those who have examined 
it, and has already been introduced into a number of the leading Theologi- 
inaries, 
The following are a portion of the favorable notices it has received ; 
From Rev. Prof. Jacobus, D. D.—We have introduced it here, and were- 
it’as fitted to supply the want of our Theological Seminaries in the 
rammar of the Old Testament,” 
From Dr. Lyman Colman.—* It is but simple justice to say that it is re- 
freshing to have at leastan intelligible Grammar of the Hebrew language.” 
From the Pres i ly Review.—‘‘ That is room for a better 
Hebrew Grammar all will admit ; that Prof. G has made it, we are 
much inclined to believe.” . . . “‘ We are pleased to see that our general 
idea of the excellence of this Grammar is confirmed by our contemporaries.” 
From the Christian Herald and Presbyterian Reeorder.—‘‘ On the whole we 
are clearly of opinion that this Hebrew Grammar is an advance upon those 
which*have preceded it, and must be regarded as occupying the front place 
among the accessible Hebrew Grammars in the English language,” de. 
From the Boston Recorder.—‘ We have bestowed sufficient attention upon 
this Grammar to be satisfied that it is an ddvance upon any and all works 
of the kind in the English ome &e. 
From the Pres -— Thus his Grammar is likely to supersede those 
in common use.” 
*_* Copies will be mailed and id on the receipt of the price. Pro- 
fessors in Seminaries can have a copy by mail for examination for $1.50. 





IMPORTATION OF BOOKS, &e. 


<r Books and Periodicals for the Trade, Publi¢ and School Li- 
braries , and Private Persons, imported by the single copy, or in 
uantity, from England and France. School Libraries and Public 
initiations receive their Books freé of duty. 
Orders Forwarded weekly by the Steamers. 

Catalogues and Cheap lists furnished promptly to order on receipt of Pos- 
tage Stamps. 

American Booxs, in every department, furnished promptly to order, and 
on the most favorable terms, and single copies mailed to any part of the United 
States on receipt of their value. 

; JOHN WILEY, 56 Walker St. 
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“GET THE BEST.” , 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. P 


NEW PICTORIAL EDITION. 
PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF MILITARY TERMS. 
. Webster's Dictionary excels in these, and has, among others, picto- 
rial representations of the following: 
gS tap Meret tats Retreat | 


em eg or orts, rts, éc. 
No other English Dictionary published in this country has « foutth part of thestl 





q 


—#0 Also ITs— 


DEFINITIONS OF MILITARY TERMS. 


As, the foregoi: Abatis, Amb Amb de. Armistice, Banquette, Bivouac, | 
revet, Caisson, Galfbar Canister-sh Conte ment, Caponiere, Casemate, Cartel, n-sh ; 
aie Commiasary a RO gg ’ 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


REBELLION RECORD, |. ) 


A DIARY OF AMERICAN EVENTS, 


With Ilastrative Documents and Narratives, Rumors, Incidents, Poetry, Anecdotes, &c., &. 
In separate Divisions. 


Edited by FRANK MOORE, 


AUTHOR OF *“*DIARY OF AMERICAN REVOLUTION," 


With an Introductory View of sie Goeth Dope tate By Coantegy tas is Gael Ge 
Rebe a] 


BY EDWARD EVERETT, 


additions) ee this work. Sith etc., ete: & Colored 
MAP OF ae UNITED | ST. RAtTS ON S11 STEEL of of Gen. Score, 


Gen, OTL p dy, jirrial . Dex, Cimmenst 
Lrox, Gov, Bruacum, t LaixcoLn, and JEFFERSON tH 


VOLUME L., about 3800 closely. 
pages, oral iat Prien conteiae ror ONLY cE Fy aheon air, BO bal = a ) 


RELIABLE HISTORY OF THE 


GREAT STRUGGLE FOR FREE GOVERNMENT. 











This work will con’ Rick eee monthly. Rothly Hes. at 10 cents ; 

Monthly Parts, Ilue The Illustrations for the Nos, will be published 
‘os. at ts each, mak: 7G. - oa y editions same— 3s 
vise 00 00 for each vol. each six "Severe or th ing vol; I., in.cloth, 25 cents. os 


G. P. PUTNAM, f, Pilblisher, 532 Broadway,N. Y. | ’ 


Cc. T. EVANS, Gen- Agent. 
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< THE , 
ew AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA: |* 


A DICTIONARY OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 


BPITED BY 


| GEORGE: RIPLEY AND CHARLES A. DANA. 


To be completed in 16 volumes, royal octavo, large vise; double 
columns. Volumes 1 to 13 are ready, and a successives 
volume will be issued every three to four months, 5. 


Pgice in Cloth, $8; Sheep, Library Style, $3 503 Half . 
Mofoceo, $4; Half Russia, $4 50, each. ' 


PLAN OF THE CYOLOPADIA. 


The New American Cyclopedia presents a panoramic view of all 
human knowledge, as it exists at the present moment. It embraces 
and popularizes every, subject that can be thought of. In its suc- 
cessive voltimes is contained an inexhaustible fund of accurate and 
practical information on Art and Science, in all their branches, in- 
clading Mechanics, Mathematics; “Astronomy, Phi hy, Chemis- 
,| ty, and Physiology ; on Agriculture, Commerce, aud Manufac-, 

| tures # on Law, Médiciné, aud Theology ; on Biography and History, 
Geography and Ethndlgy ; on Political Economy, the Trades, In- 
ventions, “Politits, the Things of Common Life, and General 
Literature. | 
OUR SUBSCRIPTION LIST 
already numbers Twetve Tuousanp names, from every section of , 
the countr¥, which evidences the universal popularity of this 


Narionat, Work. 5 Pd 


Sg). THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA * 
: ; os ae ely by.subscription, and Agents have. been appoin 
+ for all sections @fthe Union. In ‘case, however, ‘Agents are 
notite be found, we Will receive subscriptions, and forward copies of | 
the, work, free of expense, on the receipt of the prive. Persons ati) 
distance may send money for one or more volumes at a time, it.net 

necessary to take the whule ten volumes at ‘onged unless they” 
feel inclined to do so: 

D. APPLETON © 00. Publisher, : 


448 & 445 Broapway, New York. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


—BY— 


SMITH, ENGLISH & CO., 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 


NO. 283 NORTH SIXTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





1, THOLUCK ON THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 
Commentary on the Sermon on the Mount. By Dr. A. THOLUCK. Translated 
from the Fourth Revised and Enlarged Edition, by the Rev. R. Lunpin Brows, M.A., 
translator of “ Ullmann on the Sinlessness of Jesus.” S8vo. Cloth, $2 25. 


2. LYONS’ CHRISTIAN SONGS. 
Christian Songs, Translations,and other Poems. By the Rev. J. G. LYONS, LL.D. 
12mo. Cloth, 80 cents. 
The present volume contains all the Christian Songs hitherto published, together 
with eight sacred, and fifteen other poems not included in the last edition. 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Hengstenberg on Ecclesiastes, and other Treatises. 8V0...........cccssecsseesreseeeeesees 
Fleming’s Vocabulary of Philosophy. Second Edition. ‘fine “Cloth... 
Pulpit Themes and Preachers’ Assistant. 12m0..................cccesesseseeeeeeee 
Kurtz’s Church History. 12mo.. woman 
Parrar’s Science in Theology. “12mo tA 
Winer’s Grammar of the New Testament Diction. Second Edition. 8vo 
Stier’s Words of Jesus. 5 vols., $vo.. manumiiadialianevdatiamaindind 
Tholuck on John’s Gospel. 8vo.. . semdaneieaios 
Winer’s Grammar of the New Testament Diction. 
Fairbairn’s Hermeneutical Manual. 
Religious Cases of Conscience. 12mo............... 
Helps for the Pulpit. 12mo 
Gerlach on the Pentateuch. 
Coles on God’s Sovereignty. 
Schmucker’s Popular Theology. 12mo... 
Luther on Galatians. Small 8vo 
Bengel’s Gnomon of the New Testament. 5 vols., 8vo 
M’Ilvaine’s Evidence of Christianity. 12mo. 
Litton on the Church of Christ. vo. 

The above can be had of booksellers in all parts of the country, or will be sent 
by mail, prepaid, by the publishers, upon receipt of the prices advertised—Bencet’s 
Gromon alone excepted, which will be sent, free of expense, for $6 50. 


aaa 


LATELY IMPORTED. 


Vaughan’s Hours with the Mystics. Second Edition. Revised and Augmented 
by the Author. 
Maclaurin’s Works. Edited by Rev. W.H. Gootp. 2 vols., 1210........cceceeseeeeeneeseree 
Dictionary of Scripture Parallels. 810.........-.+ssseseesersseeessrereereeeessneser ees 
Aikman’s Cyclopedia of Missions. 12mo. 









































THE 








MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION BY WHICH THIS PERIODICAL IS 
CONDUCTED: 





ROBERT J. BRECKINRIDGE, 
‘EDWARD P. HUMPHREY, Professors in Danville Theological 
“STEPHEN YERKES, : Seminary. 





JOSEPH T. SMITH, 
ae. ae} Professors in Center College, Danville, Ky. 
ROBERT W. LANDIS, Pastor, Somerset, Kentucky. 

JOHN M.WORRALL, “ Covington, Kentucky. 

ROBERT L. BRECK, = Maysville, Kentucky. 

















8@> Original articles or letters in reference to matter for publication in 
the Review, should be addressed to Dayvittz Review, Danville, Kentucky, 
or to some member of the Association. 











The Danvitte Quarterty Review will be issued regularly in the first week of the 
months of March, June, September, and December, and contain 176 pages a number. 

















TERMS: 
For one copy, one year, payable in advance... ee 
For one copy, two years, if paid strictly in eicanee.. seccesvondboticcansotecenannineganiiaiiatapebe: Ge 
For four copies, one year, if paid strictly in advance.................s00 100 
For five copies, one year, payable in advance, (the sender to receive the fifth copy for histrouble,) 12 00 
For one copy of any single number, by mail, prepaid... capquesee 80 
For ten copies of any single namber, by mail, prepaid..........cssescesseeseeses sereseeeeess 6 














To Missionaries, if paid in advance, one Copy Per YeaT.......cc-ss.00- 


Remittances for the work, by mail, will be at the Publisher’s risk, if in registered 
letters. Subscribers are requested to remit by mail, as it gives them the least 
trouble, and the money is received more promptly. Large amountsshould be sent 
by check or draft. 

This being a Quarterly Periodical, the postage, when paid by subscribers quar- 
terly in advance, is THREE AND A HALF CENTS on each number, or FOURTEEN CENTS 
for the year, to all parts of the United States. 

Remittances, and other letters on business, should be addressed to 

RICHARD H. COLLINS, 
Publisher Danville Review, 
25 WEST FOURTH S8T., CINCINNATI. 



















STATE OF TEE COUNTRY.—The Article by Rev. Dr. R. J. Breckinridge, 
“Our Country,” in the March No., and his two Articles in the June No., the 
“ State of the Country,’ and “ Fast Day Discourse,’ and his Article in, the Decem- 
ber No., ‘The Civil War.” are all re-printed in one pamphlet. Price 35 cents, 
or 8 for $1; either Article singly for 12 cents; sent postpaid. Address as above. 
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